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Peace in the love of God! 


O Jesus, thou art All! 
Upon Thy promises I rest; 


Broken is sin’s hard thrall. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


A Prayer for An 
Abiding Presence 


Our heavenly Father, Thou 
who hast guided us to moun- 
tain peaks of inspiration: Keep 
us faithful in the valleys of 
service and labor. As Thou 
hast shown us the meaning of 
Thy kingdom, help us to build 
it, and as Thou hast revealed 
unto us a new spirit and faith 
to live by, cause us to radiate it 
to others. 

In the days to come, keep 
unbroken the fellowships we 
have established; keep clear 
and vital the vows we have 
made; keep burning the fires 
we have kindled. Give us 
courage to attack the evil, and 
character to exemplify the 
good. Keep real to us the 
Presence we have felt, and ur- 
gent to us the great cause we 
have studied in vacation days. 

We thank Thee, our Father, 
for days of freedom, enjoy- 
ment, and refreshment. But 
we thank Thee too for tasks 
and kinships and responsibili- 
ties, and for what we may do 
and bear in Thy Name, to 
serve mankind and create a 
better world. Amen 


—Rev. Richard K. Morton 
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Prayer for a Daughter 


Let my child, Father, grow in wisdom too, 

As did that little lad so long ago; 

Her spirit, tall in stature let it grow; 

May fearsome doubts and waverings be few. 

Then as she walks along the Road of Life, 

I pray Thee, let her see and understand 

The yearnings and heart-hunger . . . . Let her hand 
Be tender, Christlike, soothing pain and strife, 

As did that Other. This I ask of Thee— 

Let my child be a help in some small way 
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In leading men to find the Perfect Way— \Ci 

The peace of Truth to set their sad souls free. Pad 

Oh Father, like that Other Child, may she (G 

Grow, too, in favor with mankind and Thee! \G 

—Grace Harner Pofferberger re 
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Peace in the love of God! Peace! O thou bleeding Christ! 
I rest upon His power, Thy arms of love enfold, 

And all His promises are sure And life is full of calm, of rest, 
To me this happy hour. Like wealth of sunset’s gold. 


ROCK GARDEN POOL 


at North Cottage, Mercers- 
burg Academy, where Seniors 
gather with Head Mas- 

ter to pick boutonniere 

of Forget - Me - 

Nots before Grad- 


uation. 
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JESUS, AS INTERPRETED BY PAUL 


While in Germany last year, I heard 


much discussion regarding Paul, whom the 


“German Christian” theologians had repu- 
diated as a falsifier of the true character 
of Jesus, and as that issue is still a sub- 
ject of debate, I am selecting this week, 
The Mind of Christ in Paul, by Frank C. 
Porter (Scribners). To one who was a stu- 
dent of Professor Porter over 40 years ago, 
this volume has an exclusive interest as it 
reawakens personal gratitude. A compari- 
son with notes taken of his lectures at that 
time reveals similarity, but still more that 
this scholar and Christian has gone on 
“from grace to grace.” 

The volume is much more than a story 
of Paul; it is a revelation of the mind of 
Christ through Paul and, we must add, 
through Porter. It might well add as a 
snb-title, “Thinking about things in the 
light of Christ.” Its excerpts would make 
a volume for daily prayer and worship. 
We are led back through Paul to Christ 
and then back again into our own life and 
experience. Professor Porters sums up his 
position in these striking and majestically 
inclusive words, “These two things Paul 
knows: Jesus himself, the Jesus of history, 
the fact of Jesus; and Jesus in the mind of 
the Christian, the experience that when one 
not only sees Jesus as He was, but sees 
His divine beauty and supreme excellence, 
adding wonder to knowledge, the nature 
of Jesus imparts itself to men, and the 
Christian comes to be in Christ, and the 
Christ in him.” Any preacher who feels 
at a loss for homiletic material will find in 
this volume a wealth of subject and 
thought for a year or so. 

Paul, according to Professor Porter, first 
brings all his thought into obedience to 
Christ and interprets all things by him. 
He then also understands Jesus through the 
inner experience of the Christian. What 
Christ is to the Christian He became be- 
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cause of His earthly life, death, and resur- 
rection. Paul’s language is thus the langu- 
age of emotion, rather than of science and 
philosophy. And we may add that this last 
sentence characterizes Professor Porter as 
well as Paul. 

Space does not permit adequate reference 
to the necessarily argumentative sections 
of the book. It is denied that. Paul is a 
“legalist,” even in his attitude towards the 
words of Jesus. The Christian thinking 
of Paul is mainly in ‘the nature of reli- 
gious confession.” “Nowhere does the 
speculative or philosophical interest ap- 
pear.” At the same time there are argu- 
ments in Paul’s writings which belonged to 
Paul’s time but have little if any light to 
cast upon the problems of our own. Pro- 
fessor Porter is thus a discriminating inter- 
preter of his subject. 

All through one is reminded of earlier 
eonceptions which Professor Porter re- 
verses. He departs’from the so-called his- 
torical method, as well as from the former 
theological interpretation of Paul. To Paul 
Christ was not an object to be explained, 
He was the “explanation of all the prob- 
lems of religious faith and life.” 

The reviewer is reminded of the last 
book he read on the subject, Deissmann’s 
“Paul,” a really great book, with spiritual 
insight. Porter does not find the mystical 
element on which Deissmann dwelt. We 
recall, however, that five out of eleven of 
Deissmann’s chapters were on “Paul, the 
Christian.” Both of these great scholars 
have been leading in the same direction 
and one ean recall many passages which 
reveal agreement. Professor Ernest F. 
Scott in “The New Testament Idea of 
Revelation” has much in common with 
Porter. 

It is not going afield to say that Pro- 
fessor Porter has also given us a volume 
on Christian unity which might well have 
been a text-book for the Lausanne Confer- 
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ence, Of the Corinthian creeds Paul prac- 
tically said, “Hold them if you like, but 
the one thing distinctively Christian in 
them is the Christlike Spirit.’ We have 
here also a good sourcebook on peace. 
Paul’s vision was of a “united human com- 
munity,’ of “one human _ brotherhood.” 
“Paul will prove to be the apostle of that 
freedom and spirituality” which will “ad- 
just itself to the new knowledge and needs 
of our new age.” 


One cannot often say that any book 
should be in the hands of every minister, 
but we may go as far as that with this 
one. It is both profound and simple, lead- 
ing both head and heart. Professor Por- 
ter’s students could well wish that every 
reader might discern in it the gentle voice 
and charm of personality of the author, as 
they have in years past. To them it is not 
only a volume on Christ and Paul, but also 
one revealing the mind, soul, and spirit of 
a long-loved teacher who was and is much 
more than a professor of theology. It is 
not irreverent to say that for them the 
volume is also “the mind of Christ” in their 
friend and teacher. In fact, it illustrates 
the second chapter of First Corinthians in 
its spiritual discernment, and, as the Apos- 
tle would have it, is about Jesus rather 
than Paul. 

—Charles S. Macfarland. 


OTHER BOOKS THIS WEEK 


“History and Interpretations in the Gos- 
pels,” by Robert Henry Lightfoot: (Har- 
pers) breaks some new ground in the use 
of what is termed “Form Criticism.” It is 
especially interesting in its synthetic and 
syncretic treatment of the Synoptie and 
Fourth Gospels. 

“Science and Religion,’ by N. Bishop 
Harman (Maemillan). A physician and sci- 
entist finds religion valid in all its main 
expressions. Cc. 8S. M. 


The New Constitution 


In a recent article in the “Messenger” 
entitled, ‘Discussions of Constitutional 
Proposals”, the Rev. C. J. Snyder makes 
a plea for more publicity concerning the 
provisions of the new Constitution and for 
open discussion of the same. This same 
request is frequently heard. There is some- 
thing to be said for and against it. Prob- 
ably no one has realized the dangers that 
might arise from a policy of secrecy more 
than the committeemen themselves; and 
they must, therefore, have had very good 
reasons for the adoption of the policy of 
silence. While we cannot read their minds, 
their reason ought not to be difficult to 
find. It is apparent that until the work 
of each subcommittee has been completed 
and approved by the entire group, and 
until all the articles and by-laws have 
been cast in their final form and arranged 
in proper order, the whole draft of the 
Constitution and all its sections are sub- 
ject to change and revision and there can 
be very little of it in a form perfect 
enough for publication. 


Half-truths are always dangerous and 
half-correct statements about the Consti- 
tution would be _isastrous. It would re- 
sult in tremendous confusion if a pro- 
nouncement would be made, only to be 
modified soon. It is far better for the 
committee to keep silent until there is 
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something definite and unchanging to offer. 
It would be perilous to invite discussion, 
which might involve controversy, on some 
proposal not complete in detail or lacking 
proper phrasing. Publication is a severe 
test, and comparative silence seems the 
best policy until the committee’s work is 
sufficiently complete to meet that test. 
We have already been given a general 
statement, and we can soon expect an- 
other. The entire draft has been promised 
for the spring meetings, and that will give 
opportunity for discussion before the meet- 
ing of the General Synod. We have en- 
trusted a group of intelligent and devoted 
men with a difficult task. Let us not allow 
our impatience for information to put un- 
due pressure upon them and interfere with 
their work. 


The majority of us do not understand 
the magnitude of the task assigned to this 
committee. To these men has been en- 
trusted the actual work of making the 
merger a true union and of setting up the 
machinery of the Church. It is certainly 
a tremendous weight of responsibility 
which rests upon them. They are working 
at this task—which no one of them sought 
personally—with the utmost consecration 
and devotion to the Chureh and to our 
Lord; and those who know much about 
their activity can only have the highest 


admiration and gratitude for what they 
are accomplishing. A new Constitution 
must preserve all that is good in the 
heritage of each group as well as meet the 
needs of a new day and order. We can 
take it for granted that the committee 
members know this. And it is apparent 
from their action that they know, too, 
tradition alone would be an _ insecure 
foundation on which to build the new 
Chureh. A successful Constitution can 
only issue out of experience; and as a 
new, united Church we have no experi- 
ence. The committeemen, therefore, must 
draw upon the past experience of the two 
former denominations, and then attempt 
the more difficult feat of foreseeing what 


the experience of the new Church will be_ 


through the years to come. 

Since that can be only imperfectly fore- 
told, the Constitution must pass through 
a long process of revision and adaptation. 
It is generally known that much of what 
used to be in our Constitution will be rele- 
gated to the by-laws for just this reason. 
For this we should sincerely thank the 
committee. Only essentials should be writ- 
ten into the fundamental law of the 
Church, and the mass of administrative 
and disciplinary detail should be set down 


in the form of by-laws that can be easily 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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OUR “WILL” 
By VircGinia CHANDLER POWELL 


Tho’ headlines flash the tragic news 
That Death has beckoned Will, 

His humor and the joy he spread 
Will linger with us still. 


A friend to all—the rich or poor 
Were all the same to him; 
Spirit like that will never die, 
Nor years can make it dim. 


Who answered in disasters ? 

Who conquered every ill? 

You know the man I’m speaking of — 
Our own beloved “Will.” 


San Francisco, Cal. 
x Ok OX 


“A MAKER OF GLADNESS” 


This is the suggestive phrase used by Mr. Arthur Por- 
ritt, Editor of the London Christian World, in describing 
the late Will Rogers” “I never heard Will Rogers on the 
wireless nor saw him in the pictures,” writes Mr. Porritt, 
“but I often read his wise-cracks in the American papers, 
and of all living American humorists he seemed the freshest 
and most whimsical. His pose was that he knew nothing 
except what was in the papers, just the reverse of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, who used to say that he never read the newspapers. 
Will Rogers was really a very profound student of human 
affairs, as well as of human nature. He was a frontiersman, 
the antithesis of the New Englander, and with Boston and 
the ‘inbred Plymouth stock’ he had no patience whatever. 
He reminded me of Mr. Dooley, to whom Peter Dunne 
introduced the world 30 years ago. I am old-fashioned 
enough to cherish memories of Artemas Ward, Bret Harte 
and Max Adler, and I think that both Mr. Dooley and Will 
Rogers were in their succession as typical American humor- 
ists. They all added to the gaiety of nations.” 


All of this emphasizes the fact, which we too often for- 
get, that those who make others laugh are often far more 
worthy of monuments than those who make others cry. In 
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a world like ours, where there are so many burdens to be 
borne, and every heart knows its own peculiar bitterness, 
it is indeed a great service to mankind to be ‘“‘a maker of 
gladness.” 


* * 


A FORGOTTEN WORD 


We have heard in recent years considerable of the ‘‘for- 
gotten man’’; it is the purpose of this writing to call partic- 
ular attention to what may reasonably be regarded as a 
forgotten word. ‘That word is unction. It so rarely ap- 
pears nowadays that one might be inclined to think that it 
had dropped out of the dictionary. It did appear, how- 
ever, in a recent editorial in the MESSENGER, and the edi- 
torial evidently was written by the eloquent editor of that 
fine sheet. Is it possible that the word slipped in surrepti- 
tiously, or accidentally? It is unreasonable to suppose that 
the distinguished author of that editorial was unaware of 
the presence of that “forgotten” word in his editorial, and 
it is unthinkable that he did not fully comprehend its fine 
significance. It must be that he clearly understood its 
deeper meanings, and that he used the term intelligently 
and purposely. 

The present writer does not care so much about the word 
as he does concerning that which it signifies. In his younger 
days —and that is harking back many long years — not 
only was the word often on the tongue of preachers, but the 
thing itself—the deep significance of unction—was also 
in their souls. That does not mean necessarily that they 
preached with tears in their eyes, though that was often the 
fact; but it does mean that they spoke with force and fire 
and—perhaps it would be more exact to call it—passion. 
It is doubtless a fact that many preachers of the present 
day so deliver their discourses, but is it not true that many 
a sermon is delivered in such a manner as to make little 
impression on the hearers? It does not come as a powerful 
appeal of “a dying man unto dying men”’; it is not delivered 
with unction. 

This is not a plea for emotion at the expense of thought- 
fulness—of serious study, of profound meditation, of fer- 
vent prayer,—but it is rather that, with the study and care- 
ful preparation of the sermon, there may also be warmth 
of appeal, fire—passion—unction, in the delivery of the 
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discourse. It is quite impossible to express the thought 
herein stressed more clearly or forcibly than in the words 
of Jeremiah (xx :9), “And if I say, I will not make mention 
of him, nor speak any more in his name, then there is in 
my heart, as it were a burning fire shut up in my bones, 
and I am weary with forbearing, and I cannot contain !’’* 
It is not urged that the manuscript of the sermon be set 
on fire (though that might be well in many instances!) but 
that the heart of the minister himself be all aflame, and that 
he carry that flame into the pulpit, and deliver his discourse, 
as if it were to be his last opportunity to rescue immortal 
souls. 

Is it not possible, even probable, that the present wide- 
spread movement in the direction of what is termed “social 
action” tends to blunt the sensibilities of the modern preach- 
er in respect to the saving of souls. Beyond question there 
is great need of social effort, but while the modern minister 
is giving so much of his time and energy towards remedying 
social ills, he must not neglect the more specific duties of his 
calling—the preaching of the Word and the saving of lost 
souls. And it needs not to be said that he cannot discharge 
this most important trust unless there be fire in his own 
heart. He cannot do it without unction. This brief dis- 
cussion cannot find a better conclusion than in the words of 
the Psalmist (xxxix:3): “My heart was hot within me; 
while I was musing the fire burned; then spake I with my 
tongue!” —G.S.R. 


*While it is true that Jeremiah’s red hot words were 
written regarding his terrific denunciations of the wicked- 
ness of the people, it may not be forgotten that the Gospel 
is a “‘two-edged sword”: it not only offers a gracious invita- 
tion to the perishing to be saved; but it also most sternly 
denounces all wickedness. Jesus not only said, “Come unto 
Me,” but He also said, “Depart from Me!” Have we for- 
gotten that phase of the Gospel? 
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A GLOOMY PICTURE 


Mr. Ralph W. Barnes, correspondent of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, sends a rather disheartening message from 
Moscow in which he says that religion is not only steadily 
“losing ground,” but is “rapidly dying,” even in the non- 
Russian areas of the U. S. S. R. Though direct persecu- 
tion by the government has been abandoned in some areas, 
Mr. Barnes states that nothing should be permitted to ob- 
scure the fact that religion in all its present manifestations 
is on the decline and that, ‘barring some unforeseen devel- 
opment,”’ it is calculated to become a negligible factor in 
Soviet life within a relatively brief period. Not even the 
Protestant sects show any promise of weathering the storm, 
he says. They grew in strength during the first ten years 
of the post-revolutionary period, but the restrictive decree 
of 1929 effectively curtailed religious activities. 

No other factor has played so great a role in the decline 
of all religious faiths within the frontiers of the Soviet 
as has the rapid falling away of youth. Though the Soviets 
have experienced difficulties recently with juvenile crime, 
Mr. Barnes feels that on the whole they have been quite 
successful in winning the younger generation to a point of 
view which “eschews religion in all its phases as an institu- 
tion,” and regards it as a “class enemy” designed to serve 
as “opium for the people.” Mr. Barnes declares that the 
great bulk of Soviet youths today, be they of Christian, 
Moslem or Jewish antecedents, are openly hostile to religion. 
This fact, more than any other, provides substance for the 
conclusion that religion in its existing forms in the U. S. S. 
R. is doomed to something approaching extinction. In 
many cases the godlessness of children, he adds, has made 
its impression on their elders. He quotes a peasant woman 
at a collective farm near Poltava as saying, this summer: 
“We have five children, and they insist on taking down the 
icons. Since we came here five years ago, J have become 
used to getting along without God.” 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious editor of the Boston 
Transcript, who has been spending the summer in Russia, 
indicates, however, his belief in “that unforeseen develop- 
ment,” of which Mr. Barnes hints. Dr. Dieffenbach says: 
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“Be assured that. while there are only a few Churches 
remaining, and there are indifference and hostility to relig- 
ion such as we do not know in the United States, the satis- 
factions which only the Church have provided through the 
ages are still sought. Whether the political order prospers 
or suffers adversity, there will be a rebirth of organized 
faith. Even among those who deny it will be so, there is 
great faith in what they are doing, and it must soon be a 
taith in the metaphysical and mystical roots of these actual 
objectives. No people has ever lived without pressing to- 
ward the mark which is invariably set by religion.” 
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THE ACID TEST 


With the ending of the vacation period and the opening 
of the schools, the Churches are entering upon a new year 
which must, of course, be regarded not as a mere resump- 
tion of activities but as a forward march to new conquests 
for Christ. It should do all of us good to read such heart- 
searching words as are written by a London journalist in 
Britain Without God. He says: “Revival is needed, but 
the indications are strong that the Churches are unwilling 
to pay the price. There has been a revolt against evangel- 
ism. ‘The work of past evangelists has been impugned, 
and present-day evangelists have not been given a fair 
chance. ‘The very word evangelism has almost lost its 
meaning. E,vangelism, as I view it, means first of all reach- 
ing the untouched masses with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Aren’t the Churches doing this now? No, they are not! 
Evangelists have invariably found that the unchurched 
masses will readily come to a religious service if it is not 
held in a Church or a religious building. Evangelism means 
getting the people under the sound of the Gospel. The use 
of a large tent or public hall has often proved the means 
of securing a large audience of non-Churchgoers. The 
Gospel must be preached anywhere as long as the masses 
are reached. Evangelism implies the work of an evangelist. 
The evangelist is more successful in capturing the masses 
simply because he is always at it. Evangelism is a specialist’s 
job. A man must be at it always to make it a large success. 
And the parsons need to accept this principle reasonably 
and humbly and recognize that the evangelist must be al- 
lowed to do unconventional things because he has a special 
job to do which demands the more sensational preaching. 
Evangelism means going out definitely to win souls for 
Christ. ‘The aim is not primarily to lead people in the wor- 
ship of God or to give religious instruction. The object is 
the conversion of sinners to Christ. This being so, the most 
important part of the evangelist’s effort is that of bringing 
souls to a decision. Soul concern must be aroused, and 
while the concern is there the soul must be brought right 
up against the definite need of decision for Christ. What 
would we think of a fisherman who prepared his bait, cast 
his line into the sea, and when he had a catch refused to pull 
the fish out of the water?” 

Whether or not you agree with the contention that evan- 
gelism is the job of a specialist, you are certainly agreed that 
the Church is a spiritual institution, designed to do spiritual 
work with the use of spiritual methods. If. so, you must 


also agree that any ministry is a failure which does not — 


succeed in bringing souls to a decision for Christ. Whether 
in the pulpit or the catechetical class or in the home, the 
primary purpose of the pastor must be not only to build up 
those who have already accepted Christ in their most holy 
faith, but also to reach the untouched masses with the 
Gospel. 


Are we entering upon this new year of Church work with — 


the kind of a solicitude for souls which alone can bring a 
spiritual harvest ? 
* Ok Ok 


“THE COMING OF LIGHT” 


It is certainly fitting that our Churches should plan for 
a proper commemoration of the 400th anniversary of the 
first English Bible. The American Bible Society is foster- 
ing a nation-wide observance of this significant event, and 
the MESSENGER hopes to publish a number of articles which 
will stress its importance. Meanwhile, we desire to call 


attention to a one-act religious drama which is issued by 
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the Guild of Inspirational Drama, 404 Auditorium Bldg., 


Cleveland, O. It is entitled ‘““The Coming of Light,” and 
is written by one of the ministers of our own Church, the 
Rey. Marcus L. Bach. This little play in commemoration 
of the Miles Coverdale Bible costs only twenty cents a 
copy, and will be found to be especially useful in visualizing 
the great event which made the Book of books accessible 
in our own language. 

Let us hope that this celebration may be magnified in 
our Churches as a means of making the Bible more precious 
in the daily lives of our people, so many of whom are now 
neglecting the most important Book in the world. 
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WHICH VIRTUES ARE PRIMARY? 


In discussing ideals of education in religion, in that great 
magazine, Religion in Life, Frederick C. Grant says that 
he fears we often get the cart ahead of the horse by trying 
to cultivate the theological virtues before the cardinal 
virtues. “We appeal for an insight into the meaning of 
sacrifice, self-denial and self-abnegation before the child 
has learned justice, prudence, temperance or fortitude! As 
a result, we get the ethically unbalanced adult who knows 
and cares little about justice, but grows emotional over the 
virtue of humility or the sin of pride, the virtue of diligence 
or the sin of sloth, the virtue of liberality or the sin of 
covetousness. Let us try to put first things first and sweep 
out of the Church the artificiality and mawkish sentimental- 
ism that would sometimes substitute the virtues of the saints 
for the common decencies of life. They are not substi- 
tutes ; they are the crown and summit of the natural virtues, 
built upon these lowly but indestructable foundations, and 
meaningless apart from them. I confess great sympathy 
for the revolt of certairi youths I know, who have been 
taught that they must ‘give up all for Jesus,’ but have never 
been told anything about the elements of justice in the 
world-scheme, and in the whole life of men as children 


of one Father.” 


ARE CHURCH PEOPLE WEAK FOLK? 


That well-known British preacher and thinker, the Rev. 
John Bevan, recently answered a correspondent who sent 
in to him one of the venerable arguments against Church- 
going. He wrote about a woman who when asked why 
she did not attend the sanctuary replied that she found 
so many people, if not the generality, who went to Church 
struck her as “weak” folk who, being unable to make deci- 
sions for themselves, felt the need of someone or some 
“body” who could decide for them; this also she said ap- 
parently applied to prayers. 

Rev. Mr. Bevan admits that there are weak people among 
Churchgoers as there are amongst non-Churchgoers ; but 
he asserts that he has met no people in all of his life more 
self-reliant, more sound in judgment, more prompt and 
courageous in decision, more steadfast in doing what they 
feel to be right, than the people he has known to be Church- 
goers. It should not be a mark against them, he says. 
that they “feel the need of associating with those who are 
like-minded to themselves.”’ He reminds us that the herd 
instinct has much to do with forming and maintaining 
all social organizations, political parties and clubs, and move- 
ments national and international. Why object to it then 
in relation to Churches? Something is added to our musical 
understanding and enjoyment by going to a concert, that 
we do not get by simply reading the scores at home, or by 
seeing the performance of a play or hearing a great speech 
that we do not get from reading the play or from reports 
in the morning paper. Human nature being what it is, 
says Mr. Bevan, “the musician, politician or religionist 
who lives and moves and has his being in isolation is some- 
thing of a freak who has no right to boast of his superiority. 
We are for the most part so made that we need the fire of 
others’ zeal to fan our failing cultural, political and religious 
interests into flame again.” 

It is, of course, a mistaken notion “that people go to 
Church to have their minds made for them.” The teach- 
ing ministry of the Free Churches, says Mr. Bevan, “gives 
‘material from which the hearers can form their own con- 
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clusions,” and he adds that “any minister who is a pacifist 
or a teetotaler can testify that Churchgoers are not weak 
people who have their decisions made for them by their 
Church.” Mr. Bevan concludes: “It is not, however, on 
the intellectual side that you should approach the subject. 
People go to Church not to have their minds made up, but 
to have good done to their souls. They feel the need of 
someone, whom they know to be God, to restore their flag- 
ging purposes for good, and to reinforce their moral ener- 
gies and spiritual sympathies, which have become depleted 
and exhausted by their labors of the week. It is a great 
help to be with others who feel the same need.” 

Have you not found in your own experience, on the other 
hand, that men who are inclined to boast about “going it 
alone,” and asking no help or sympathy from anybody, often 
prove themselves to be the worst kind of “weak sisters” 
in a moral crisis, or hypocrites who feel no compunction in 
taking either pleasure or profit at the price of the “stained 
whiteness” of somebody else’s soul? Really strong char- 
acters know that in a world like this they need all the help 
they can get to keep them straight and clean. 


Ee, eee 
RESTING 


A man we know came back the other day from a sup- 
posed vacation lasting several months. He was so tired 
that he had to go to bed for a few days before he was fit 
to return to work. This situation is not unusual. Employers 
know that holidays are exhausting on a considerable por- 
tion of their employees, which clearly demonstrates that 
the majority of people have not learned how to take a vaca- 
tion. The truth is that some folks are on a nervous tension 
practically all the time, whether they are supposed to be on 
a vacation or on the job. Inability to relax is sometimes a 
physical trouble ; at other times it is clearly due to a mental 
or spiritual condition. At any rate, there is good counsel 
in these words from the Watchman-Examiner, under the 
caption, “Rest While You Rest.” The editor says: “A 
minister of our acquaintance never rests. His Church is 
on his mind and heart always. On vacation he breaks out 
every half hour with a question about Church management, 
pastoral visiting, sermon preparation or denominational 
promotion. For that moment he is simply thinking aloud. 
He does not know how to rest. Such a man will go back 
to his Church as weary as when he came away. He needs 
to hike, or fish, or play games, or read good detective sto- 
ries. In other words, he needs to get his mind off his 
daily work for a little while. This is the meaning of a 
vacation.” 

Alas! Some of us have found that we do not need to go 
away from home or from the office in order to get our minds 
off our daily work. Whether our vacation has been long 
or short, let us dedicate ourselves now to difficult tasks. 
The need is so great that we should plan to work harder 
than ever. Unpopular doctrine? Yes, but stern necessity. 

ee 


GOOD RIDDANCE 


A well-known Philadelphia journalist with whom we fre- 
quently agree to disagree, has just ventured a project which 
sounds quite plausible. Mr. Jay IX. House reports that he 
proposes to present to the Government at Washington an 
extensive and far-reaching plan, which involves the provi- 
sion of one-way transportation to Russia for every person 
in this country who thinks Russia is a good place to live. 
Acceptance of such transportation would be obligatory on 
the part of everyone who prefers that country to this. “The 
Administration is spending a great deal of money,” says 
Mr. House, “in an effort to ameliorate human conditions. 
It certainly would ameliorate conditions in this country if 
we could get rid of those who pretend to prefer Russia 
as a place of residence.” 

We shall permit our readers to guess how many men and 
women would take advantage of this proposition if the 
Government made such an offer. Our notion is that it 
wouldn’t cost the Government very much—not nearly as 
much as a battleship, for instance; but we are persuaded 
that it would do a great deal more good. 
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TAKE THIS TO HEART 


“Of the many problems facing the Christian Church to- 
day, probably the one which should give it most concern 
is the coldness and indifference of professing Christians.’ 
So writes Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. And 
that able and sweet-spirited Church leader adds this sig- 
nificant paragraph: “The remedy for this situation is active 
prayer, overcoming faith, the study of the Word, service 
to our own generation, and«living and doing the doctrine. 
It is the preacher’s grand business to be constantly remind- 
ing the people of what they are constantly forgetting. How- 
ever, the time for his message is short and there is frequent 
demand that it be shorter. He must summon to his aid 
every available ally. No more efficient helper has been dis- 
covered than the Church Paper rightly used. Its real aim 
is one with the true mission of the Church. Its weekly 
messages are calculated to stimulate the spiritual life and 
effectively guide the Christian into unselfish service. Lack 
of information concerning the will of God and of the plan 
and program of His Church 1s the fruitful cause of indif- 
ference. Christian men and women will never achieve the 
highest good and perform their full duty until they are led 
to comprehend the facts concerning their responsibility and 
opportunity. The placing of a Church paper in each home 
and its use by all the members of the family may do more 


THE SAINTS NEEDED TODAY 


Today we nee d saints of a new type,” says Zion's Herald 
(Boston). “The world has changed amazingly since the 
Middle Ages. Perplexing questions sand problems have mul- 
tipled. Conservatives waste their breath when they de- 
clare obstinately in the face of the facts, ‘It is the same old 
world.’ Jt is a new and a different world. And this new 
and different world is the field of contemporary religion, 
and its only field. With the progress of the years mankind 
has achieved many new religious “insights and has come to a 
better understanding of the gospel through new interpreta- 
tions of truth. The saint of 1935, therefore, must not in- 
dulge in any ‘escape theology.’ He cannot withdraw from 
the world to some permanent retreat, there to indulge in 
endless introspection. Like his ancestral saint, he must, to 
be sure, learn the secret of prayer and meditation, but not 
as an end in itself. He is called upon to become an active 
son of God in the midst of the human struggle. Nor does 
the modern saint expect to reach any stage of static holiness 
in this life. He is constantly ‘going on to perfection,’ but 
he is the last man to realize in any boastful sense that he is 
putting up a winning fight. He simply trusts God, does his 
level best, and goes ahead.” 

This, it seems to us, tells the truth in an exceptionally 
fine way. We can think of saints like that in every con- 
gregation we were privileged to serve, and we often thank 


than any other one thing to save the situation and to lead 
the Church to attempt greater things for God and to expect 


greater things from Him.” 


If our pastors and people took these wise words to heart, 
it would spell great blessing for our Church and for our 


homes. 


of them? 


can count? 


God for having known them. 
men and women are to any faithful pastor! 


What an inspiration such 
Are you one 


In the new campaign for Christ and the Church, 
which begins this month, in a time of such awful spiritual 
need, are you one of the 


“reliables”’ on whom your pastor 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Duty? No, Something Bigger 


The talk of “my Christian duty” leaves 
me at least tepid. I don’t think we’ve got 
very far in religion when we can still 
think much of duty, and rights, and meas- 
ures of obligation, and that horrible word 
“credit”. 

A missionary of long experience in In- 
dia, the Rey. Mr. Posnett, tells this little 
story about the freedom of the Christian 
who has got past the duty stage. 

“At a great thanksgiving service at 
Hyder -abad one of those pitiably poor peo- 
ple saving half-farthings, handfuls of rice 
or meal from the daily ration, and so on, 
brought his gift. 

“The missionary receiving the gifts had 
had an arduous day, the temperature was 
110. 

“How much?’ he asked, as the offering 
was poured out on the chancel floor. 

“<«T do not know,’ said the giver. Test- 
ily the minister asked again, ‘How much? 
You surely know what you are giving,’ 

“The simple and silencing reply was, ‘I 
don’t know; does one measure what one 
gives to God?” 

Of course, I know that such behavings 
as this would completely ruin any system 
of Church statistics. 


And that’s one reason I like the story! 


Relief, Social Religion, and Sanctification 


Our town has two kinds of 
about the people on relief. 


opinion 


One believes, as some put it, that these 
who are now getting relief are the can’t 
works, the won’t works, and the never 
works. 

My neighbor, Elmer Fletcher, says that 
he wonders we stand for it. He claims 
to know that the town has always had to 
support most of the “cases” at’s what 


he calls ’em—now on the relief rolls. 
When I remind him of the various 
Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons—you 


know, the run-of-mine citizens—who have 
lost their little businesses or their steady 


jobs, he says, “Oh, well, those are excep- 
tions.” And he sticks to his opinion that 
most of our relief money goes to the unde- 
serving. 

The other opinion among us says that, 
of course, the people who used to be “on 
the town” are still there, but that we have 
a big new group, quite as “deserving”, 
whatever that word may mean, as any of 
us who are still making a living. 

I talked to our preacher about it. He’s 
no radical, if I’m any judge, and as you 
know, I’ve all sorts of respect for his 
ideas, whether he’s in the pulpt or on Main 
Street. 

It was on Main Street that I asked him 
what he thought. 

“Well, Justus,” he asked me, in turn, 
“what do you see? Four vacant stores in 
this block, three across the street, more 
in the other business blocks, banks closed 
these two years, half a dozen small busi- 
nesses on the side streets shut down— 
ereamery, foundry, paperbox factory, can- 
vas glove factory, mattress factory. Do 
you remember when most of them were 
open and busy?” 


Well, that was easy. I’ve known for 
years nearly every one of the business men 
who ran all these places. 

Then my pastor said, “You might name 
50 little reasons for the 50 closed busi- 
nesses in this town, and they would all 
combine into one big reason: something 
happened to these enterprises that the 
owners didn’t want or expect. And what 


happened here has happened all over the 
country—all over the world.” 

“That’s what I think,” I told him. And 
then I put it to him as Christian to Chris- 
tian, “But don’t you believe that if you 
preached straight old-fashioned religion 
and said nothing about the world’s busi- 
ness and economic troubles you would be 
doing as much good as a preacher has any 
right to expect?” 

He laughed. “If I thought that was all 
you knew about religion, Justus, I’d say 
you might as well stay away from my 
preaching.” 

I laughed a bit myself, for I knew what 
he meant, but I wanted to hear more. 

“T do preach straight, old-fashioned re- 
ligion, Justus, and I must. When I can’t, 
Pll join the unemployed myself. But how 
can I help mentioning business and eco- 
nomic troubles, unless I cut my Bible to 
pieces? 


“Td have to forget about the rich fool 
who could think of nothing but becoming 
richer. I’d have to shut my eyes to the 
economic destructiveness of Dives, the Un- 
just Steward, the Wicked Servant, and the 
robbers on the Jericho Road. J’d have to 
talk as if Jesus had never Sreached the 
Sermon on the Mount, or in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, or had never spoken the 
Parable of the Talents and those terrible 
words which fill column after column in 
the last part of Matthew’s Gospel. 


“Tm sure you know, Justus, that half 
of our troubles come from forgetting that 
our religion is a life, and that our life isn’t 
lived in a desert, but in a neighborhood. 
I don’t know of any Christian doctrine 
whatever that can be fairly taught with- 
out sooner or later forcing us to face its 
social meanings.” 

Then I thought I’d try him out 
“Couldn’t it be done with such a doctrine, 
sav, as sanctification?” 

This preacher of mine is queer in one 
way. He answers many a question by ask- — 
ing another. ° 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Leaves from the President’s Diary 


uD 
IN GERMANY 


I spent nine days in Neuenahr, Ger- 
many, before going to Denmark. Two 
years ago, in the month of July, I was 
at the same place. Then the Nazis were 
busy laying foundations. There was con- 
stant singing, parading, running hither 
and thither of official automobiles, throw- 
ing the Hitler sign, and an atmosphere 
charged with the spirit of defiant revolt. 
Naziism is now taken for granted. I saw 
no parades except the marching of a com- 
pany of soldiers, who were in the pink 
of condition. I heard the children in 
school, close to my hotel, sing with the 
old fervor, “Deutschland Ueber Alles”, 
and the Hitler Lied, “Die Fahne Hoch”. 
In the center of the town is the Horst- 
Wessel Platz, named after the first martyr 
of Hitlerism; there is also a Hermann 
Goering and an Adolf Hitler Strasses. Be- 
fore the War names of streets and center 
squares were taken from the imperial 
family; now they are named after the 
leaders of the Third Reich, most of whom 
have risen from the common people. 

It is difficult to make a discriminating 
estimate of the present regime. One may 
hastily condemn it as a whole or hastily 
praise it; one may speak of the sanity 
and the insanity of Naziism. I spoke to 
men and women of various walks in life 
professors, doctors, business men, clerks, 
day laborers, Catholic Sisters. None of 
them was opposed to the political and 
social policies of the present govern- 
ment. All of them seemed to think 
that it was a great improvement on the 


preceding Weimar Republic. One could ~ 


detect longings for the old imperial or- 
der; and yet no one believes that the 
Hohenzollern or any other royal house will 
be restored. They have had their day and 
ceased to be. 


There is an almost unanimous convie- 
tion that the Chancellor is sincere, un- 
selfish, and wholly concerned for the com- 
mon weal of Germany, for the recovery of 
the Fatherland from the depressive hope- 
lessness that came in the wake of the 
War. The people speak of improvement 
in economic conditions—improvement not 
so much in material prosperity as in con- 
fidence and hope. One of my friends, a 
physician, told me that four years ago 
the “men of the hills”, that is the farm- 
ers, came to his office in a defiant mur- 
muring mood, discontented, and advocat- 
ing Communism. Now they come with 
bright, cheerful faces, satisfied because 
they believe better days are coming. 


I met no one, however, who approved the 
persecution of the Jews. That there is 
unrelenting persecution no one can deny. 
A self-respecting Jew cannot live in Ger- 
many. He is annoyed, maligned, maltreat- 
ed—he, his wife, his children—not because 
he is rich or poor, good or bad, educated 
or ignorant. If it were for one or all 
these reasons, the Jew might adjust him- 
self to the new order. But he is harassed 
because he has Jewish blood in his veins; 
and his blood he cannot change. The 
fundamental article of Hitler’s creed is 
that the future welfare of Germany de- 
pends upon the purity of Nordie blood. 
It follows as night follows the day that 
all Jews, yea all persons in whose veins 
drops of Jewish blood are flowing, must 
be driven from German soil. 

On a bulletin board, erected on the 
Horst-Wessel Platz, the weekly edition of 
the “Stuermer”, the organ of the fanatical 
anti-Semite Streicher, is regularly dis- 
played. It is a dastardly sheet containing 
smut and insinuating gossip about cer- 
tain vicious Jews scattered over the Em- 
pire for the purpose of bringing the vast 
majority of Jews who are reputable cit- 
izens into disrepute. In glaring letters at 
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the head of the bulletin are these words: 
“He who fights against the Jews fights 
against the Devil.” 

No one deplores these proceedings more 
than the German people. I feel safe in 
saying that there are as many men and 
women in Germany who are in sympathy 
with the Jews as there are in America; 
but for the present they must keep silent. 
I*am quite sure, also, that they are in 
full accord with the statement in the Let- 
ter addressed by the Bishop of Chichester 
to the editor of the “London Times”, in 
reply to Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech, 
in which he said that he and the German 
government lived in the firm conviction 
that “not the decline of the Occident but 
its resurrection will be fulfilled in our 
time,” and “that Germany may make an 
imperishable contribution to this great 
work is our proud hope and unshakable be- 
lief.” To this the English Bishop replies: 
“This also is the hope and longing of all 
true friends of Germany. But the resur- 


THE LITTLE GATE TO GOD 


In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a 
thought, 

I am where God is. 

This is a fact. 

When I enter into God, 

All life has a meaning. 

Without asking I know; 

My desires are even now fulfilled, 

My fever is gone 

In the great quiet of God. 

My troubles are but pebbles on the 
road, 

My joys are like the everlasting 
hills. 

So it is when my soul steps through 
the postern gate 

Into the presence of God. 

Big things become small, and small 
things become great. 

The near becomes far, and the future 
is near. 

The lowly and despised is shot 
through with glory. 

God is the substance of all revolu- 
tions; 

When I am in Him, I am in the 
Kingdom of God 

And in the Fatherland of my Soul. 


—Walter Rauschenbush. 


rection of the Occident is not to be achiey- 
ed by making the principle of race into a 
religion and attempting to substitute it 
for the Christian faith which has given its 
distinctive character to our common west- 
ern civilization and been the source and 
inspiration of many of its highest values.” 

The “principle of race” is the cause 
also for the high-handed dealing with the 
Churches—Catholie and Protestant. The 
presumption is that both Evangelical and 
Catholie Christianity are based upon ideas 
that have come from Syria, Asia Minor 
and Egypt, and are foreign to the genius 
of the Nordic race. These ideas, found 
both in the Old Testament and in the New, 
especially in Paul, must be eradicated; 
and the religion that grows out of the 
soul of the German race must be put in 
place of the Christianity of the Reformers 
or of the Catholic Fathers. The theologi- 
cal and philosophical expounder of the 
German faith is Alfred Rosenberg, whose 
book entitled, “The Myth of the Twenti- 
eth Century”, is the logical sequal to Hit- 
ler’s “Mein Kampf”. Rosenberg has many 
followers. I have been assured, however, 


by men who are in a position to know the 
present religious trend, that the majority 
of the German people are true to the 
Evangelical or the Catholic faith. They 
resent the attempt of political leaders to 
impose upon them a type of religion which 
contradicts cardinal points of the faith of 
the fathers. 

Beneath the surface there is growing 
resentment against the Nazi anti-Jewish, 
anti-Catholic, and anti-Evangelical policy, 
as well as against its interference with, 
if not suppression of, independent think- 
ing, of free speech in universities, in so- 
cial and religious groups. Germans differ 
in spirit and training from Russians. True, 
they have had a monarehy for centuries; 
but notwithstanding imperial rule, the 
people have stood for individual and na- 
tional freedom for a thousand years. 
Even Rosenberg declares that the two su- 
preme values of the Aryan race, and espe- 
cially of the Nordic branch, have been 
honor and freedom. Once the slogan of 
the universities was: “Freedom to teach, 
freedom to study, freedom to live.” This 
threefold freedom is no longer permitted 
in schools, Churches, or societies. I do 
not believe that it can be permanently 
suppressed, even in the interest of the 
Third Reich or the New Germany. 

The effect of oppression, now as always, 
is the revival of Christianity. Open or 
secret atacks on the fundamentals of the 


.Christian faith have called for the spirit 


of resolute resistance comparable to that 
of the early Christian centuries or of the 
Reformation. A Catholic Sister told me 
that while Catholics were always loyal to 
their faith, they now were united for the 
defense of their faith as never before. 
An intelligent Catholic layman, with whom 
I conversed on the train to Hamburg, as- 
sured me that the Catholics of Germany 
would never submit to the dictates of the 
Chancellor or his minister of religion so 
long as these contravened the teaching of 
the Church. 

A Synod of the Evangelical Christians, 
who adhere to the confessions of the 
Reformation, met at Augsburg, June 4-6. 
Sentences like the following are taken 
from the resolutions of that body: When- 
ever a Christian is prevented from preach- 
ing the Word, it is his duty “without fear 
of men to bear witness to every man in 
all circumstances, in action and in suffer- 
ing, to the grace and glory of Jesus 
Christ.” “Where it is not possible to 
assemble in the Chureh, come together in 
your homes, all the more faithful to the 
Word of God. But should the pastor be 
taken from you, then it is your duty as a 
parish to arrange for the continuation of 
preaching in the regular way.” “Do not 
be coerced, by threat or persecution, into 
subjection to those who are in authority.” 
The Evangelical Christians, however, ex- 
press their readiness to serve the State 
so long as its mandates are not contrary 
to the Word of God. It is urged that “no 
rift may be allowed to develop between 
the Christian Church and the national 
community, but rather that the Evangel- 
ical Church may be given free play for 
the service of the people which is incum- 
bent upon it and which in its heart it is 
ready to fulfil.’ This sounds like resolu- 
tions and admonitions addressed by apos- 
tles and fathers to the Christian congre- 
gations in the first century. 


II 
IN DENMARK 


Meeting of the Continuation Committee of 
the World Conference on Faith and Order 


The first meeting of the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order was held in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in August, 1927. 
I was then the only representative of the 
Reformed Chureh in the United States. 
At the close of that meeting about 75 men 
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were appointed as members of the Contin- 
uation Committee. The purpose of this 
Committee is to earry out certain instrue- 
tions of the original Conference such as 
the study by sub-committees of the Grace 
of God, the Ministry and the Sacraments, 
the Relation of Church and State, as held 
by the different Churches in the Confer- 
ence, the publication of their findings, and 
the preparation for another World Con- 


ference in 1937. Now that 8 years have 
passed since the Lausanne meeting, the 
primary issue before the Continuation 


Committee this year was the place, the 
time, and the program of the second gen- 
eral Conference. 


The Committee met in a Danish Manor 
House about two miles from the town of 
Middlefahrt. Dating back to the 12th 
century, Hindsgaul, the name of the es- 
tate, was a royal residence and hunting 
ground covering two square miles. The 
present building, flanked by two wings 
for servants and for guests, was erected in 
1784. The house itself is now in control 
of a corporation and is used for Summer 
assemblies of various sorts—a most pie- 
turesque place with a wooded garden in 
the rear sloping toward the sea. An Eng- 
lish delegate asked for a room with a 
bath; he was told that he might take his 
morning and evening dip in the sea, only 
a quarter of a mile away. All the dele- 
gates had to make their ablutions with 
pitcher and bowl and cold water; but there 
were many compensations for the absence 
of the indispensable American bathing 
facilities. 


About 40 delegates 
Churches and 15 countries were in attend- 
ance, and 51 letters of regret were pre- 
sented. The officers of the Committee 
were: Chairman, His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York; Vice-Chairman, Professor 
Adolf Deissmann of the University of 
3erlin; Most Rev. Metropolitan Germanos 
of the Orthodox Greek Chureh; Pastor 
Charles Merle d’Aubigne, D.D., of the Re- 
formed Church of France; the General 
Secretary, Rev. Canon L. Hodgson; Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, John H, 
McCracken, D.D., of New York. Seven 
Americans were present: Alfred P. More- 
house, a layman, for the Protestant Epis- 


eopal Church; Professor William Adams 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, for the Presbyterian 


Church; Dean Willard Sperry, of Harvard 
Divinity School, for the Congregational 
Church; former Bishop Fred B. Fisher for 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh North; 
Bishop James Cannon for the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh South; Dr. Alfred C. 
Garrett for the Quakers; and the writer 
for the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
A striking figure, in colorful vestments 
and with a genial countenance, was the 
Right Reverend Irenaeus, Bishop of Novi 
Sad, Serbia. Leading theologians and min- 
isters of Seotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
France, Scandinavia, responded to the roll 
eall. A most interesting layman, speak- 
ing the King’s English without an accent, 
a doctor of medicine, represented a Church 
in South India, Dr. S. Gurubathan. The 
members of the Committee lived under the 
same roof and ate at the same table for 
five days. In this way they became per- 
sonally aequainted with one another and 
exchanged opinoins on many questions so- 
cial, political and religious, which are at 
present discussed on all the continents. 
The Secretary reported that 58 Churches 
have already appointed delegates for the 
next Conference, 1937; a total of 203. 
The Evangelical and Reformed Chureh is 
allotted five representatives, which were 
chosen, at the request of the General 
Synod at Cleveland, Ohio, by the Exeeu- 
tive Committee-last Fall. Fifty Churches 
have contributed durng the current year 
toward the work of the Continuation Com- 
mittee. Our Church gives annually $100, 
Thirty minutes of thetmorning of each 
day were given to devotional services. I 
was asked to conduct the Monday morn- 


representing 20 


ing prayers. The first question before the 
Committee was the place of meeting in 
1937. Both Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
Cambridge, England, were considered. 
Since the World Conference on Life and 
Work will be held the same year at Ox- 
ford and many of the delegates of that 
Conference will also attend the Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, it was thought 
wise for economic reasons that the two 
Conferences be held in the same country. 
After careful deliberation Edinburgh, 
Seotland, was selected for the Conference 
on Faith and Order, Aug. 3-18, 1937. 


A large part of the time was spent on 
the program. Professor Deissmann con- 
cisely defined the controlling principle in 
the choice of subjects and in the diseus- 
sions which follow the reports of the com- 
mittees. “The coming World Conference 
must be prepared and conducted in such a 
way that the voleanic ground on which we 
are standing is everywhere félt. The Con- 
ference must vibrate from the shocks of 
its time. And it must be prepared to take 
the action necessary under present condi- 
tions to establish a fellowship, even if 
only a loose one, before the separate ques- 
tions of faith and order are settled, a fel- 
lowship which is not the final result of 
decades of negotiations, but the begin- 
ning of an actual brotherhood.” 


UNDERSTANDING 


Thy truth is everywhere, O Lord! 
We see Thy footprints in the moun- 


tains 

And by the banks of the winding 
streams. 

We turn the pages of the sacred writ- 
ings 


And Thou art there! 

But within us is Thy favored dwell- 
ing-place, 

And Thou showest Thyself in the 
understanding heart. 

Help us to love until our understand- 
ing is made full. Amen. 


—Addison H. Groff. 


From a wholly different source came a 
plea for a closer intercourse of the 
Churches. A letter from the Patriarch of 
Constantinople was submitted in type- 
written copies to all the delegates. He 
pleads above all that in place of the “dis- 
trust and friction between the various 
Churches” which in times past caused some 
of them “to entice-and eonvert followers 
of other confessions” ... “sincerity and 
confidence may be restored between the 
Churches, that love between the Churches 
should be revived and strengthened, so 
that they may no longer look upon each 
other as strangers and enemies but as 
relatives and friends in Christ.” 


Though this letter was written from 
Constantinople, no one in Ameriea eould 
state, in more cogent and ineisive lan- 
guage, the condition of the world at pres- 


ent which should constrain the Churches 
to work together. The Patriarch says: 
“The daily advance of aleoholism; the 


inerease of superfluous luxury under pre- 
text of rendering life more beautiful and 
mores enjoyable; the voluptuousness and 
lust hardly covered by the cloak of free- 
dom and emancipation of the flesh; the 
prevailing unchecked licentious indeceney 
in literature, painting, the theatre, and in 
music, bearing the respectable name of de- 
velopment of good taste and cultivation of 
fine art; the deification of wealth and the 
contempt of higher ideals; all these and 
the like, as they produce serious dangers 
to the constitution of Christian societes, 
are questions of the day, requiring and 
calling for a common study and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Christian 
Churches.” 


An American sub-committee reported on 
Tuesday evening on “Empirical Ap- 
proaches to Chureh Union”. I was asked 
to speak on recent Church unions in the 
United States, and, of course, described 
in detail the Plan of Union adopted by 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
The report of this sub-committee was most 
favorably received. Professor Deissmann 
expressed his approval and made refer- 
ence to it in an address the following 
day. “After all,” he said, “that is the only 
way to Church union.” Numerous favor- 
able comments were made by men of dif- 
ferent Churches and lands, 

I shall cite another paragraph from the 
letter of Professor Deissmann. After he 
described the almost complete destruction 
of the Greek Orthodox Church of Asia 
Minor (Anatolia) and the horrors of the 
persecution of Christians in Russia—“sur- 
passing in fierceness and bloodshed all pre- 
vious persecutions of Christians” (the 
number of Orthodox clergy murdered is 
estimated at 67 bishops and 18,500 priests, 
and in the Baltie provinces of Russia 50 
German Lutheran pastors, pastors’ wives, 
and deaconesses), he adds the following 
without mentioning a country or a na- 
tion: 

“To this chapter of contemporary 
Church history written in letters of blood 
is added another storm centre. The up- 
rooting of people during the World War 
and the post-War period has prepared the 
ground in Central Europe for the rapid 
growth of new forms of anti-Christian -re- 
ligion, Although in character different 
from the Russian movement of godless- 
ness, it presents no small danger to Chris- 
tian Churches. These new types of religion 
can perhaps be given the general name of 
a naturalistic mysticism. The decided anti- 
Church and anti-Christian passion of the 
leaders of this naturalistic mysticism al- 
ready makes them dream that they have 
been called by fate to bring about a 
change in the religious history of mankind 
and that Christianity is only to be looked 
on as an episode in history.” 


“The Churehes which have not yet been 
attacked by this mysticism must not de- 
ceive themselves: the disorder can come 
upon them in a night.” 


No wonder the Committee has been re- 
quested by far-seeing men of different 
lands that the Conference at Edinburgh in 
1937 issue “a brief affirmation of unity in 
the Spirt of all Churches in view of the 
challenge to Christanity presented by the 
world situation.” It may take years and 
decades, even centuries; yea, the time may 
never come, when the Churehes will be 
united in a common form of doctrine and 
of government. Perhaps such a union is 
not desirable. But one must be blind to 
the signs of the times not to be able to 
see that Christian unity has grown by 
leaps and bounds the last 20 years—the 
spirit of unity which will enable Churches 
of all lands and of many names to work 
together with one mind and heart for the 
righteousness, the love, the temperance, 
the truth, the mercy, and the peace of the 
Kingdom of God, as these are revealed in 
the life, the work, the death, the resurree- 


tion and the exaltation of Jesus, the Christ — 


of God, 


EET 
Buchmanism in Denmark 


A Danish minister approached me at 


Middlefahrt, asking whether I was Dr, 


Richards. He said he had a letter for me 
from Dr. Buchman.’ He and his associates _ 


were conducting a house party in Aalborg 


about two hours from Middlefahrt. 
“Frank” addressed me as “George”, aske¢ 
me to be his guest at Aalborg on Thurs 
day evening of that week. Unfortunat 
I had to leave on Wednesday evening 
London to eatech my boat at Southam 

After working 8 months in No 
International Team of the Oxford 
is having a suecessful campaign 
mark since March. Thousands 


‘ : 
ayy cies 
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assemble daily and the presence of the 
Group is felt throughout the realm. In 
Hamlet’s Castle, at Kronborg, 10,000 peo- 
ple gathered from all parts of Scandinavia 
on Whitsunday, June 9. “Frank” spoke 
from a rostrum surrounded by flags of all 
the Seandinavian countries, and of Ger- 
many, Franee, the United States, and 
Great Britain. He was granted an audi 
ence by the King at Copenhagen, attended 
by Ruth Bryan Owen, American Ambassa- 
dor to Denmark. The Most Reverend Foss 
Westcott, the Metropolitan of India, came 
especially to Oxford, England, for the In- 
ternational House Party in July. Among 
the notables at the Oxford Party were: 
The Primate of all Ireland, the Most Rever- 
end Dr, D’Arey; the Arehbishop of Mel- 
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bourne, Australia; the Provost of Queens 
College, Dr. Streeter; Dr. Fezer, rector of 
Tuebingen University, Germany;  Pro- 
fessor Emil Brunner of the University of 
Zurich; Baron de Watteville of Paris. 

I was doubtless the only man in all 
Kurope who was born within ten miles of 
the village in which “Frank” was born— 
he of the Lutheran Chureh, I of the Re- 
formed Chureh. Last summer, when he 
called at my home in Laneaster, he told 
me that he attended my evening services 
regularly while I was minister of Salem 
Reformed Church, at Allentown, 1890-99. 
For four years he was a student in Muhlen- 
berg College. Probably the seed of the 
Oxford Movement then fell into the heart 
of “Frank”; and I am the forerunner of 


3uchmanism. Who knows? God moves in 
a mysterious way His wonders to perform. 

Whatever one may think of this Move 
ment—and opinions about it differ widely 
in all lands—it has become world-wide in 
the space of 15 years, has the support of 
men and women from the highest to the 
lowliest social stratum, and, at least in 
Kurope, Asia, and Africa, it is still grow 
ing in numbers and influence; in these re 
spects it excels all religious movements 
since the 16th century. The leader was 
born in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, and 
is now more widely known than any re 
ligious leader that ever eame from the 
Keystone, or perhaps any other State of 
the Union. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Religion Must Rescue Civilization 


By the Rev. Joun McDowe tt, D.D. 


Secretary of the Committee on Social Reform and Industrial Relations of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States; former Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 


The progress of individual life and the 
complexity of society have brought the 
Church face to face with the gravest mat- 
ters which confront mankind. It is now 
obvious that the Church must either ad- 
vance into the glorious service and destiny 
which opens out to it today in the larger 
life of man, or recede to an insignificant 
position among the forces which govern 
the modern world. 


Men are asking today with greater earn- 
estness than ever before, what part shall 
the Church have in the creation and direc- 
tion of our future civilization? This ques- 
tion cannot be ignored, and it must not 
be evaded; it must be faced fearlessly 
and answered frankly. It is evident that 
religion must take its primary share im- 
mediately in what is perhaps the largest 
spiritual and intellectual adaptation ever 
demanded of mankind. If the Church is 
to meet the challenge of the present crisis, 
it must lead the rescue party upon every 
plane of human need. Nothing short of 
this will satisfy the challenge of this 
hour. 


It has long ceased to be a question of 
whether the Church has a right to any say 
in economic and social affairs. It is now 
rather a question of how human society 
can go forward at all without the illumina- 
tion, the discrimination and the power of 
resistance to every kind of falsehood of 
theory and value which the Church should 
he pre-eminently fitted to give. Nor is this 
a problem which will wait indefinitely for 
its solution. Industrial secularism has 
brought modern civilization very near to 
an abyss of material ruin and_ spiritual 
despair. It is only the prophetie leader- 
ship of a religion revitalized by the sense 
of its vast responsibility that can achieve 


the rescue of humanity by the redirection 
of its thought and life. 

The Church must ever be in the thick 
of the fight for the Kingdom of God, 
but she must function along the lines of 
her inherent nature and in accordance 
with -her fundamental principles. This 
does not mean that her task will be a 
simple one, or that it will always be easy 
to determine in any particular difficulty 
what her duty is. The Church never had 
greater problems to solve than those with 
which she is confronted today. Never 
was there a greater call for her clear spir- 
itual insight, for wise statesmanship, for 
power to discern the true point of attack 
against the evils that are threatening the 
stability of our modern civilization, and 
never was the call for the service of the 
Church more imperative. 


The Church holds in her keeping the 
future of our country. If she is to be the 


moral guide the nation needs now, she 
must recognize that her strength lies 


neither in political policies, nor economic 
programs, nor ceremonial pomp, nor mate- 
rial resources, but in the truth she teaches, 
the life she communicates and the char- 
acter she forms. 


The Church has apprehended the will of 
God for the individual; wistfully the wise- 
hearted look to her now to apprehend and 
proclaim the will of God for the present 
political, social and economic life of the 
nation. The supreme task of the Churches 
of America in this critical hour of our na- 
tional life is to help the nation to re- 
examine the foundations of her political, 
industrial, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
life, and inspire her to re-endow her citi- 
zens with freedom within discipline, with 
originality within tradition, with humanity 


within nationality, with hopefulness with- 
in adversity, with peace within progress, 
and thus hasten the day when all national 
law shall be national love, when all inter- 
national law shall be international love. 


Never was there an age that asked more 
earnestly than our own that we Christians 
proclaim our message, or confess we have 
no message to proclaim. The men of our 
day want to hear the man who has a mes- 
sage and who is ready and willing to pro- 
claim it fearlessly and honestly at all 
times and in all places. We make a mis- 
take when we conclude that the people 
do not want a definite and positive Chris- 
tian message. That is just what they do 
want and are willing to hear. 


What men want now is the essential mes- 
sage of Christianity translated into the 
thought forms of present-day life. They 
want this message delivered with moral 
and spiritual authority so that it will grip 
and command the mind, the conscience, the 
will, and the heart. The people are hun- 
gry for the great spiritual verities of re- 
ligion. They are tired of doubt, and 
speculation, and abstract theories. What 
they are asking for today is not more ser- 
mons, but more soul messages; not more 
services, but more spiritual life; not more 
ceremonies, but more Christianlikeness of 
character. Men want a message today that 
will catch the ear and change the heart 
of the sinner, win the mind of the scholar 
and satisfy the soul of the saint. There 
is only one message which will do that— 
the Gospel of Christ. Present conditions 
make it clear that the Christian Chureh 
must return to _the original Christian mes- 
sage as found in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, if it would trans- 
form the world, or even help it. 


FOVR-HVNDRED -VEARS 
ZENDRINTED-ENGLISH BIBLE IGS 


Myles Coverdale and the First Printed English Bible 


Ezra SQUIER TIPPLE, 


a 


The English Bible has a distinction all 
its own. The familiar judgment of Ma- 
caulay, “The English Bible—a hook which, 
if everything else in our language should 
perish, would alone suffice to show the 


whole extent of its beauty and power,” 


D.Ds 


is so well known as almost to make neces- 
sary an apology for repeating it. Yet, as 
this year brings the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the first complete printed Eng- 
lish Bible, it will help to remind us of our 
precious heritage, and the man whose name 


L.H.D., President Emeritus, 


Drew University 
it bears—Myles Coverdale, And who was 
this Myles Coverdale? 

It is probable that his surname was tak- 
en from the district where he was born, 
Cover-dale, in what is called Richmond- 
shire in the North Riding. The exact date 
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of his birth is uncertain. It is now given 
as “about 1488,” though it may have been 
somewhere 1485. He died in 1568-9 
having come to a goodly age, well beyond 
four score years, much admired, and fol- 
lowed by all the Puritans. 

From his childhood he was a student, 
given to learning, eager, diligent, having 
a sturdy purpose and a tenacious memory. 
He studied philosophy and theology at 
Cambridge, had an ever growing circle of 
acquaintances, such as Sir Thomas More, 
Erasmus, and Thomas Cromwell, who was 
long his influential friend. 

Some time after Coverdale entered the 
convent of Austin friars at Cambridge the 
famous Robert Barnes became its prior. 
When the latter was later arrested on a 
charge of heresy, Coverdale went with him 
to London to assist him in drawing up 
his defense. Later, leaving the convent, 
he assumed the habit of a secular priest 
and began at once to preach against con- 
fession and the veneration of images. The 
intimate facts concerning the life of Cov- 
erdale are rather obscure. An undated 
letter to Thomas Cromwell, prior at least 
to 1527, gives a hint of his religious in- 
clinations and perhaps of his activities. 
In this letter he writes that “I begyne 
to taste of Holy Schryptures.” It is im- 
possible to account for his movements be- 
tween 1528 and 1535; but it is more than 
probable that most of the time was spent 
abroad. It has been asserted that, in 1529, 
he was at Hamburg, assisting Tyndale in 
his translation of the Pentateuch; but the 
evidence is of doubtful value. 

He was writing, however, or translating 
in these silent years; for, in 1534, he 
brought out two books, both translations, 
“Yo Olde God and the Newe” and “Para- 
phrase upon the Psalms.” Beyond ques- 
tion he had begun the work of translating 
the Seriptures into English, which came 
to a glorious consummation in 1535 in the 
first complete printed English Bible. 

In the history of the English Bible there 
are two outstanding names, William Tyn- 
dale and Myles Coverdale. While this 
article has to do primarily with the lat- 
ter, the former has so large a place in the 
story of the English Bible that his name 
commands reverence, inasmuch as his was 
the first printed New Testament. Appear- 
ing in 1525, it was so eagerly sought after 
that people went about saying that “the 
conscience of England has found a new 
King.” 

Coverdale, undoubtedly, owed much _ to 
Tyndale, building in large measure upon 
what had already been done by his pre- 
decessor. But he had genius and ability 
all his own. Nearly half a century ago, 
H. W. Hoare, an English writer, made this 
striking comparison between Coverdale 
and Tyndale: “If the latter be the Hercules 
among our Biblical laborers, the former is 
certainly the Orpheus. Diffident and retir- 
ing in disposition, of delicate susceptibil- 
itv, literary dexterity and resource, with 
a wonderful ear for cadence and rhythm, 
it is to Coverdale we owe much of the 


near 


beautiful music which seems to well up 
out of the perennial springs of our Auth- 
orized Version. 
thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit 
from me’; ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth; and 
the heavens are the works of thine hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment; 
and as a vesture shalt thou change them, 
and they shall be changed: but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail.’ 
Where can we find anything more perfect, 
unless it be in passages scattered up and 
down in our Prayer-book version of the 
Psalms, which is almost wholly, or in the 
Isaiah of our Bibles, which is very largely, 
from the hand of this beautiful translator? 
But, though contrasted with Tyndale in the 
main features of his character, he is also 
his indispensable literary complement, 
standing in relation to him as gentleness 
does to strength, pliability and grace to 
robustness and vigor, modesty to self-con- 
fidence.” 


PETITION 


Help me, dear God, 
To work for Thee, 
In spirit 


Of humility. 


Show me, dear God, 
My brother’s need, 
Just how to serve 
In word and deed. 


Teach me, dear God, 
To do Thy will, 

Thy purpose true 

In me fulfill. 


Lead me, dear God, 
In love’s pathway; 
Help me, dear God, 
To live to-day. 


Kleiser. 


—Grenville 


To the study of the English Scriptures 
he gave practically his entire life. He 
wrote or translated numerous tracts and 
books, some twenty-six in all; but his chief 
distinction is that the first complete Bible 
printed in English bears his name. It is 
this achievement which the present year 
commemorates. It may be, as is often said, 
that his translation as a work of scholar- 
ship does not rank with that of some other 
translator; but he accomplished what no 
other person prior to 1535 had done. He 
translated and published a Bible in the 
English language. The publisher and 
place of printing of the 1535 Bible have 
always been a mystery. These facts are 
not of primary importance. Coverdale was 
the inspiring genius of the enterprise. The 
place may have been Zurich, Frankfort, 
Cologne, or Paris, what matters it? The 


‘Cast me not away from 


work of translation was probably done at 
Antwerp, and the volume was probably 
printed on the press of Froschover in Zu- 
rich, In the version there is no definite 
mention of the original Hebrew and Greek 
texts. Coverdale was not without some 
knowledge of both these languages, but 
was much less well-equipped in this re- 
spect than Tyndale as Coverdale modestly 
acknowledges. He knew German and Latin 
extremely well, and a little French. The 
five “interpreters,” which he said that he 
used, are thought to have been the Vul- 
gate, the Latin version of Pagninus, part 
of Luther’s translation, the Zurich version, 
and Tyndale’s Pentateuch and New Testa- 
ment. His knowledge and ability seem 
to have been unquestioned. He was em- 
ployed by Thomas Cromwell to assist in 
the Great Bible in 1539, which was ordered 
to be placed in all English Churches, The 
text of this is largely that of the Bible of 
John Rogers, brought out in 1537 under 
the name of Thomas Matthew, of which 
the old Testament from Ezra to Malachi 
and the Apocrypha were substantially Coy- 
erdale’s own. The New Testament and 
the first part of the Old Testament were 
very closely Tyndale’s. 


In 1558, Coverdale may have had a share 
in the preparation of the Geneva version 
of the Scriptures but the evidence is not 
conclusive. In the remainder of his life 
he was actively concerned in the wider 
circulation of the Bible. 


Myles Coverdale was one of the leading 
figures during the progress of the reformed 
opinions in England and on the Continent. 
By his marriage which naturally was re- 
garded as a protest against the doctrines 
of celibacy of the priesthood, he became 
identified completely with the reforming 
party. He was appointed bishop of Exeter 
in 1551, and the vigorous Protestantism 
of western England in the reign of Eliza- 
beth was undoubtedly greatly aided by his 
powerful preaching and influence. On 
Mary’s accession to the throne, 1553, he 
was deprived of his bishopric and ordered 
to London, though later he was permitted 
to leave for Denmark. 


In 1554 he signed a remarkable confes- 
sion of faith in conjunction with other 
Protestant bishops and martyrs imprisoned 
in London. Following the signature of the 
others, is annexed the following notable 
declaration: “To these things above said 
do I, Myles Coverdale, late bishop of Exe‘ 
ter, consent and agree with these, mine 
afflicted brethren, being prisoners. Mine 
own hand, M. C.” 


This man, modest, conscientious, labori- 
ous, a thoroughly honest and good man, 
who had a considerable share in the in- 
troduction of German spiritual culture to 
Inglish readers in the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, a consistently Prot- 
estant reformer, the Church of the present 
day does well to honor both for the first 
Bible printed in English and for many of 
the most cherished phrasings of beautiful 
and tender passages of the Scriptures. 


Church Leader Sees Reich Catholics Triumphing Over Nazis 


By Dr. Henry S. LEIPER 


Foreign Secretary, The Federal Council of Churches 


Fulda, Germany, August 26 (By Mail)— 
An almost completely Nazi-less town was 
the scene of the Conference of Archbishops, 
Cardinals and Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church held here to formulate the 
policy of the Catholic Chureh in Germany 
in the face of the constant and flagrant 
violations of the Concordat by the Reich 
Government; the dissolution of the Chureh 
youth organizations; the spread of Herr 
Rosenberg’s persistent anti-Christian propa- 
ganda; the campaigns of “Der Stuermer” 


in its efforts to link the Catholics with the 
Jews as enemies of the nation; and the 
general policy of the Government in using 
foree to limit the utterances and actions 
of the priests. 

Fulda is, as it were, a Catholic island in 
Protestant Germany. The influence of 
Luther never penetrated here. The ancient 
Church, founded in the seventh century, has 
never known any allegiance save that of 
Rome. Over 80 per cent of the population 
—some say 88 per cent—are Catholic, And 


so little do the people of Fulda enthuse 
over the reign of Nazism that most of the 
high officials of the city are strangers— 
brought in from other parts of the Reich. 
I was in the city for two days and saw 
only one Nazi flag flying—that at the, 
school house. The flag of the Church, how- 
ever, was prominent in every street. Sur- 
prisingly few people used the Nazi salute; 
and those who did use it appeared half 
apologetic when giving it. : 

Despite the absence of news, and the 
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fact that foreign correspondents present in 
Fulda were shadowed almost constantly as 
they sought in vain to get first hand con- 
tact with the conference, every one knew 
that the leaders of the Catholie Church, 
representing almost a third of the popula- 
tion, were facing dire problems. Over the 
council hung the shadow of the new penal 
code, soon to be put into force by edict, 
by which even a slurring reference to a 
Nazi uniform may be considered high trea- 
son and punished by death. At present, 
from the legal point of view, charges 
against the priests must be heard in the 
ordinary courts where a considerable de- 
gree of justice and reason still prevails. 
If the new code is applied, as seems likely, 
those charged with offenses against it will 
be tried in the new peoples’ courts which 
ure almost a direct copy of the correspond- 
ing institutions in Russia. How much im- 
partial justice the leaders of the Church 
could expect in them can be imagined by 
any one familiar with the ways of revolu- 
tionary tribunals. 
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Within a few hundred yards of the hall 
where the council met were other evidences 
of the methods followed by the messianic 
government professing “practical Christian- 
ity.” In the main street of the city 
crowds were gathered while Nazi pickets 
tried to prevent customers from entering 
one of the largest Jewish stores. On the 
windows of all the shops owned by Jews 
hung red posters with the one word “Jude.” 
On some were painted signs “The Jews are 
our misfortune,” or “Jewish Swine!” On 
the bulletin board of a public square I saw 
posted the lists of the names of all the 
Jews in Fulda, classified by professions. 
And the people were exhorted to boycott 
and drive them out. To be sure, this was 
done not by the government or the party 
as such, but by Herr Streicher. He, how- 
ever, happens to be the leader of the party 
for his section of the country around 
Nuremburg; a most intimate friend of Hit- 
ler, and one whose utterances are so highly 
regarded that when he spoke a few days 


ago in Berlin the school children were dis 
missed in order to be able to hear him! 

The Catholic leaders, seeing themselves 
publicly charged by Herr Streicher as col 
laborators with the Jews, could hardly be 
blamed for seriously regarding such signs 
of probable Nazi policies! Not only are 
they in violation of all Christian principles 
and civilized decency; but they are a clear 
indication of what may happen to Catholics 
if present trends are not checked. 

The rumor is that after being addressed 
by Herr Kerrl, new Nazi Minister of 
Church Affairs, the leaders of the Church 
of Rome solemnly pledged themselves to 
endure martyrdom before yielding in Ger 
many. One may believe that it is true. 
The tide will probably turn before this 
dire alternative is reached. Berlin may 
learn before it is too late that despite all 
its errors and many mistakes, the Church 
18 more apt to have the last word than any 
governinent based upon race, fanatical na 
tionalism, violence and systematic lies. 
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NOTICE 


The Synod of the Mid-West will econ- 
vene in its 15th annual session, Monday 
evening, September 16, 1935, at 7.45, in 
the Salem Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, the Rev. Albert H. Schmeuszer, 
pastor, 1830 Date St., Louisville, Ky. The 
Blue Book and Programs of Synod will be 
mailed to ministers of Synod two weeks 
before the opening date. 


J. W. Myers, Vice-President, 
J. N. Naly, Stated Clerk. 


FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES AC- 
CORDING TO RECORDS IN THE 
OFFICE OF REV. J. RAUCH 
STEIN, D.D., STATED CLERK 


SEPTEMBER 

17—Northeast Ohio (9.30 A. M.), Akron, 
O. (Miller Ave.), Rev. J. B. Hennessey, 
77 W. Miller Ave., Akron, O. 
Allegheny (9.30 A. M.), Butler, Pa. 
(St. John’s), Rev. John F. Bair, R. D., 
Butler, Pa. 
West New York (9.30 A. M.), Buffalo, 
N. Y. (St. John’s), Rev. John Kochner, 
8 Lilac St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

18—Kentucky (2 P. M.), Louisville, Ky. 
(Salem), Rev. Albert H. Schmueszer, 
1830 Date St., Louisville, Ky. 

23—Zion’s (7.45 P. M.), Freysville, Pa. 
(Emmanuel), Rev. Oliver K. Maurer, 
Red Lion, Pa. 
Baltimore - Washington (8 P. M.), 
Ridgely, Md. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harold 
F. Hafer, Ridgely, Md. ’ 

24—-Maryland (9 A. M.), Walkersville, 
Md. (Glade), Rev. Nelson C. Brown, 
Walkersville, Md. 

30—Clarion (10 A. M.), St. Petersburg, 
Pa. (St. Peter’s), Rev. R. W. Roschy, 
St. Petersburg, Pa. 
Northwest Ohio (2 P. M.), Bellevue, O. 
(Zion), Rev. Bert E. Wynn, R. F. D. 
No. 4, Bellevue, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

1—West Susquehanna (10 A. M.), How- 
ward, Pa. (Howard), Rev. Geo. R. 
Johnson, Howard, Pa. f 
Schuylkill (9 A. M.), Mahanoy City, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Paul T. Sling- 
hoff, 20 W. Pine St., Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Lehigh—Mickley’s, Pa. (St. John’s), 
Rey. B. M. Werkheiser, Coplay, Pa. 
St. Paul’s (2 P. M.), Meadville, Pa. 
(St. John’s), Rev. W. H. Kerschner, 
R. D. No. 4, Meadville, Pa. 


7—HEastern Hungarian (10.30 A. M.), 
Phoenixville, Pa., Rev. Victor Racz, 
503 Main St., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Virginia (2.30 P.M.), Edinburg, Va. 
(St. John’s), Rev. O. Bain Michael, 
Edinburg, Va. 

Southwest Ohio (10 A. M.), Farmers- 
ville, O., Rev. Odiel O. Kuck, Box 43, 
Farmersville, Ohio. 


8—German Philadelphia (10 A. M.), 
Pottstown, Pa. (St. John’s-Hill), A. W. 
Benfield, Secty., R. No. 1, Bechtels- 
ville, Pa. 

East Susquehanna (9 A. M.), Paxinos- 
Augustus Charge (St. Peter’s), Rev. W. 
M. Hoover, Sunbury, Pa. 
Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.), Salina, Pa. 
(Salina), Rev. Clarence B. Hower, Sa- 
lina, Pa. 

Somerset (10 A. M.), Holsopple, Pa. 
(Christ), Rev. Frank Wetzel (Supply), 
Johnstown, Pa. 

North Carolina (10.30 ‘A. M.), Landis, 
N. C. (First), Rev. John H. Keller, 
Grove, N. C. 

Central Ohio (1.30 P. M.), Sycamore, 
O., Rev. C. F. Brouse, Sycamore, O. 
Central Hungarian (9 A. M.), Home- 
stead, Pa., Rev. Barnabas Dienes, 
Homestead, Pa. 


9—West Ohio (9 A. M.), Kenton, O. 
(First), Rev. E. E. Naragon, Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Fort Wayne (————_), Decatur, Ind., 
Rev. C. N. Prugh, Decatur, Ind. 


14—Lebanon (9 A. M.), Richland, Pa. 
(Grace), Rev. Mark G. Wagner, Rich- 
land, Pa. 
Wyoming (9 A. M.), Berwick, Pa. 
(First), Rev. Ray S. Vandevere, 313 W. 
Second St., Berwick, Pa. 
East Ohio (1.30 P. M.), East Canton, 
O. (Salem), Rev. L. A. Sigrist, Mineral 
City, Ohio. 
Juniata (2 P. M.), Martinsburg, Pa. 
(Salem), Rev. Victor Steinburg, Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. 


15—Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.), 
Washington, Pa., Rev. Ralph L. 
land, Ft. Washington, Pa. 
Carlisle (2.30 P. M.), Landisburg, Pa. 
(St. Peter’s), Rev. R. R. Jones, Landis- 
burg, Pa. 

Chicago (10 A. M.), Chicago, Ill., Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. 


Fort 
Hol- 


REV. WILLIAM GRETHER 
REV. FRED’K A. RITTERSHAUS 


News has been received of the 
home-going of two more veterans in 
our ministry. Rev. Wm. Grether, 
who has lived retired for some years 
at Loveland, Colorado, was ordained 
a half century ago. Rey. David Gre- 
ther, of Decatur, Ind., is a son of 
the deceased. Rev. Mr.. Rittershaus, 
who has served in the ministry since 
1892, was still active in the work at 
Artas, South Dakota. Fuller accounts 
later. 


16—East Pennsylvania (2 P. M.), Hast 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. (First), Rev. Oliver 
Nace, 727 North St., E. Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. 

17—Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.), Lemasters, 
Pa, (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harvey M. Light, 
Box 77, Lemasters, Pa. 

21—Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.), Amityville, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Howard A. Alt- 
house, 419 E. 4th St., Boyertown, Pa. 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. (St. 
Luke’s), Rev. J. M. Hoelzer, 1012 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

22—Reading (10 A. M.), Reading, Pa. 
(Zion’s), Rev. Harry S. Kehm, 842 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 

29—Lancaster (10 A. M.), East Peters- 
burg, Pa. (Trinity), Rev. Walter C. 
Pugh, East Petersburg, Pa. 
Gettysburg (9.30 A. M.), Hast Berlin, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harry D. Houtz, 
Ph.D., East Berlin, Pa. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


Lest the readers of the “Messenger” 
should forget that the books for recording 
contributions to the Bowling Green Sal- 
ary Fund were opened last week, we re- 
peat the announcement and await further 
contributions. Miss Wolfe asks for salary 
funds to help her meet necessary expenses 
incurred by the illness of her mother. We 
have acknowledged $15 received last week. 
Please make all checks payable to Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, 1505 Race St. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Wm. Baur, Jr., from Raipur, to 
Bisrampur, via Bhatapara, C. P. India. 

Rev. S. W. Beck, from 329 E. King St., 
to 327 BE. King St., Littlestown, Pa. 

Rev. Kk. J. Becker, from Lester Prairie, 
Viinn., to Minnesota Lake, Minn. 

Rey. Wilson B. DeChant, from Hynd- 
man, Pa., to C.C.C. Camp Icicles, Leaven- 
worth, Wash. 


Rev. Wm. H. 
to Auburn, Pa. 


Dietrich, from Bath, Pa., 


Rey. Marcus J. Engelmann, from Dayton, 
Ohio, to 31 Torii Machi, Aizu-Wakamatsu, 
Japan. 

Rev. J. C. Glessner, from Berlin, Pa., 
to Kirkuk, Iraq, Mesopotamia. 

Rey. C. Harry Kehm, from Pottstown, 


Pa, to RiiD.-Noe. ii, sprine’ City, Pa. 

Rey. Earl E. Kleinfi to 6111 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rey. G. Krebs, EKm., from Norman, 
Okla., to 79 Spa Rd., Annapolis, Md. 

Rey. J. A. Kreuzer, from Alden, Iowa, 
to Tilden, Nebr. 

Rev. F. W. Krueger, from Bensenville, 
Ill., to 1486 E. 118th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. C. W. Meinecke, from Detroit, 
Mich., to Swiss, Mo. 

Rey. James W. Moyer, 
Pa., to Mercersburg, Pa. 

Rey. Carl Mueller, from Mart, Texas, 
to 920 Laredo Ave., Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Rey. W. Carl Nugent, from Hast Orange, 
N. J., to 1117 Walnut St., Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. 

Rev. 
1110 N. 
Okla. 

Rev. Paul A. Rasche, to 115 W. Pine 
St., Albion, Mich. 

Rey. Oscar J. Rumpf, from Kansas City, 
Mo., to 416 W. 4th St., Sedalia, Mo. 

Rey. E. Schmidt, from Warren, Mich., 
to 3903 Labadie St., St. Louis, Mo. 


from Newport, 


E. Pfundt, from Treloar, Mo., to 
Western Ave., Oklahoma City, 


Rey. Otto W. Schroedel, to Florence, 
Mo. 
Rev. Gilbert F. J. Schrodt, from 1265 


Washington Ave., to 1621 S. Morton Ave., 
Kvansville, Ind. 
Rey. Geo. Sonneborn, to 521 Forest Ave., 


Dayton, Ohio. 


The Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Synod of our Church is to meet in 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30-31. 

At the start of this new Church year, 
don’t miss that “Litany for Beginning 
Again,” which you can find on page 20 of 
this. issue. 

Please notice that West New York 
Classis meets Tues., Sept. 17, and not 
on the 19th, as previously announced. 


In connection with the Harvest Home 
services, the Danville, Pa., charge, Rev. 
Clark W. Heller, pastor, is gathering 
fruits and vegetables for Bethany Or- 
phans’ Home. 


Will you write a note (on a card will 
do) and tell the editor what feature of 
this issue of the “Messenger” has helped 
you most, and which was most interest- 
ing? And will you add which poem you 
liked best? 


Labor Sunday sermon in Amity Church, 
Meyersdale, Pa., Dr. B. A. Black, pastor, 
was preached by Dr. Orris W. Haulman, 
pastor of Grace Church, Akron, O. His 
message was greatly enjoyed by both pas- 
tor and people of Amity Church. 


Rev. Dr. Ross F. Wicks, of Newark, 
N. J., arrived from Europe with his 
family on Aug. 27, after a most enjoyable 
vacation abroad. Dr. Wicks expects to 
devote his time this fall and winter to 
special preaching engagements and to the 
lecture platform. 


The Rev. O. P. Schroerluke, who has 
been Exec. Secy. of the Evangelical 


League and Director of Young People’s 
Work of the Board of Religious Education 
of the “BE” group of our Church, relin- 


quished that work Aug. 1 to accept the 
pastorate of Nazareth Evangelical Church 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


Fall Rally Supper and Meeting of S. 
S. Board of Trinity Church, Canton, O., 
Dr. H. Nevin Kerst, pastor, was held Sept. 
10. Supper was served at 6.30 at 25c a 
plate. Fall plans were discussed and Dr. 
R, W. Blemker of First Church was the 
speaker. Rally Communion will be held 
Sept. 22 at 10 A. M. 


A pleasant caller in the “Messenger” 
office on Sept. 4, was President George 
W. Richards, who has just returned from 
his interesting trip abroad. Surely no 
reader of the ‘‘Messenger” will want to 
miss his article, “Leaves from the Presi- 
dent’s Diary,” in this issue. 


One of Philadelphia’s best known and 
loved pastors, Dr. Wm. Beatty Jennings, 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Ger- 
mantown, died Sept. 6, in his 76th year. 
For over a quarter of a century he has 
been one of the acknowledged religious 
leaders of this city. 


Mrs. Annie E. Siegel, widow of the late 
Rev. C. W. E. Siegel, died Sept. 3, from 
a stroke suffered three weeks ago. She is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. F. Wm. 
Schacht, York, Pa., and Mrs. Ezra P. Min- 
nich, Route 1, Wrightsville, Pa. The fune- 
ral was held from her late home, 6 Hill 
St., York, Pa., with Dr. Allan S. Meck 
in charge. 


Rev. Mareus L. Bach, Iowa City, Ia., 
who is at present connected with the ex- 
perimental theater of the University of 
lowa, is writing a series of very interest- 
ing articles for the “Christian Century” 
on little-known Religious Communities in 
the United States. He has already given 
a study of the Trappist Monks and of the 
Amana community in Iowa. 


The Traditional Harvest Home Service 
was held in Pikeland, Pa., Church, W. Mil- 
ler Price, pastoral supply, on Sept. 8. The 
monthly Church paper now prints, in seriak 
form, the history of this old Church as 
compiled by Dr. Isaiah M. Rapp. It is 
believed that the ground was originally an 
Indian burying ground and the old log 
Church was used as a hospital during the 
Revolution, 


Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph S. Weiler, pastor, will observe Har- 
vest Home Service, Sept. 15, and resume 
the evening “Happy Hour” service which 
has been splendidly attended during the 
past 6 years. Plans are being made for 
a large congregational social on Sept. 25, 
autumn Communion Oct. 6, Rally Day 
Oct. 13, organization of pastor’s class Oct. 
14, and dedication of the new Rupert 
Memorial Parsonage on Oct. 26. Mid- 
week services will be resumed on Oct. 2. 


Inspiring August services were held in 
First Church, Pottsville, Pa., Rev. L. M. 
Fetterolf, pastor. Mr. E. B. Moore, presi- 
dent of Schuylkill County Sabbath School 
Assoc., was speaker on 8.8. night. There was 
special music and an interesting program. 
Mr. Lamar Brieff, president of Christian 
Endeavor Union, was speaker on C. E. 
night. On. Sept. 1, Mr. Porter Seiwell, 
graduate of Catawba College, was guest 
speaker, preaching two inspiring sermons. 
He will enter the Theological Seminary, 
Laneaster, in the fall. 


Plans are being formulated for the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the great evan- 
gelist, Dwight L. Moody, who was born 
at Northfield, Mass., on Feb. 5, 1837. Be- 
ginning with the Founders’ Week Confer- 
ence in February of that year, Bible con- 
ferences and other meetings will be held 
in Churches and schools, stressing the 
great values for which Moody stood, evan- 
gelism and Bible study. The Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, is planning a two-year 
celebration, inasmuch as the Institute 


celebrates its 50th anniversary next Feb- 
ruary. 

Mrs. Minnie Remagen, widow of the 
late Rev. George Remagen and a niece 
of the late Rev. Dr. Jos. Keller, has been 
sorely afflicted by the loss of her eye- 
sight. On Aug. 21, she was 79 years old. 
On Aug. 2 an operation was performed 
on both eyes. Mrs. Remagen, who is a 
faithful member of First Church, Alliance, 
O., and who rendered devoted services in 
Church and parsonage at Bangor, Pa., 
Fairview, Kan., and other parishes, is 
now making her home with her brother, 
Mr. J. E. Holbein, at Evans City, Pa. 

The Glade Church, Walkersville, Md., 
Rev. Nelson C. Brown, pastor, dedicated 
its new Church School building on Sun- 


day, Aug. 25. Dr. Henry I. Stahr brought 
the message. Special musical numbers 


were rendered by the choir and orchestra. 
The work on the building was started 
about the first of April. The members of 
the congregation are to be commended 
on the way in which they contributed of 
their time to the work of this project, 
many of the men helping regularly until 
the work was completed. About 200 
friends and members of the congregation 
attended the service. The offering amount- 
ed to $1,410. 


In Christ Church, Latrobe, Pa., Rev. 
Harvey W. Black, pastor, 75th anniversary 
of organization of the congregation will 
be celebrated Sept. 23 at 7.30 P. M. Dr. 
Paul J. Dundore, senior former pastor, 
Greenville, Pa., will preach anniversary 
sermon. Home coming services will be 
conducted Sept. 22 at 10.45 A. M., when 
all former members and friends of the 
congregation are cordially invited to be 
present. Harvest Home services will be 
held Sept. 15 at 10.45 A. M. and Eduea- 
tional and Rally Day on Sept. 29. Holy 
Communion will be administered Oct. ( 


The “Messenger” sends sincere felicita- 
tions to Miss Mary Shower of Baltimore, 
Md., one of our most valued readers, who 
celebrated her 91st birthday anniversary 
on Sept. 7, and remains a constant reader 
of the “Messenger” from “cover to cover.” 
Miss Shower is the granddaughter of the 
Rev. Jacob Geiger, affectionately known 
as “Father Geiger,’ who was pastor at 
Manchester, Md., in his first and only 
charge, 1817-1848. She is a sister of the 
later Dr. George A. Shower, long a promi- 
nent elder in Baltimore, and of Dr. John 
A. Shower, of York, Pa. Her mother was 
a sister of the mother of Dr. Joseph H. 
Apple, president emeritus of Hood Col- 
lege. 


Those filling the pulpit of Faith Church, 
Baltimore, Md., Rev. Frank A. Rosen- 
berger, pastor, during his vacation, were 
Revs. John R. T. Hedeman, St. Mark’s 
Church; W. H. Easton, of Morgan Col- 
lege; Melville H. Way, United Church 
and John Kenneth Koehler, recent gradu- 
ate of the Lancaster Theological Semi- 
nary. Ladies of Faith Church chartered 
a bus to take them to 25th anniversary of 
Hoffman Orphanage, Aug. 29. Offering 
from the Church was $60. The Church 
was represented at Camp Mensch Mill 
during the summer by 8 young people, 
and at Hood Conference by 5. Consistory 
recently sanctioned formation of a Board 
of Activities for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing activities of all organizations to build 
the Kingdom more effectively and to in- 
crease spiritual life. Holy Communion 
will be administered Oct. 13. 


The 10th annual Interdenominational 
Missionary Institute will be held Sept. 30- 
Oct. 1 in the Parish House of the Luth- 
eran Church of the Holy Communion, 
2111 Sansom St., Philadelphia. This is 
conducted by the Women’s Interdenomina- 
tional Union, Mrs. D. Burt Smith, Presi- — 


dent, and Mrs. Jennia A. Griffith, Exec. — 


See. Registrations which admit to all 
classes are only 50 cents, and it is hoped 


many of our Christian workers will take 
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advantage of the fine program. The 
afternoon programs include classes on 
“Toward a Christian America,’ by Mrs. 
Katherine A. Silverthorne, and “Latin 
America,” by Mrs. J. C. Shover, a dis- 
cussion of missionary methods, for adults 
by Miss Gertrude Schultz, for children by 
Miss Jane Gilbert. On Monday evening 
there will be “Greetings from Many 
Lands,” and at the Supper Conference 
Oct. 1 President H. W. A. Hanson of 
Gettysburg College will speak. A Young 
People’s Supper will also be held. 


In a letter written on Aug. 22, while on 
his way from Shanghai to Yokohama, Dr. 
Casselman says that he had hoped to have 
time to write an article or two for the 
Church papers, but that his schedule had 
been such a congested one, carried 
through under trying tropical heat, that 
it Was impossible for him to do so. That 
his visit to China was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by our missionaries is shown by 
the following extract from a letter of 
Rev. George R. Snyder, President of the 
China Mission: ‘“‘We were all glad, indeed, 
to hear last spring that Dr. Casselman 
was coming to China, and gladder still 
when he actually landed in China. And 
now that he has been here, we are thank- 
ful.indeed that he came. His presence 
with us during Mission meeting helped 
more than he knows. And we believe that 
he is now equipped better than ever be- 
fore to lead us in China and the Church 
at home to unite in carrying on a pro- 
gram of work that will be the means of 
leading many Chinese to Christ-like liv- 
ing and toward making a real contribu- 
tion to transforming and Christianizing 
society in this land.” 


The Rev. and Mrs. B. R. Heller and 
their sons, Elwood and David, of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., have returned after a 2,200 mile 
trip through New England and Canada. 
They attended General Conference in 
Northfield, Mass., visited the grave and 
birthplace of Calvin Coolidge in Plymouth, 
Vt., and from there traveled through the 
beautiful White Mountains and Maine 
forests into Quebee Province. Much of 
the Old World atmosphere came to the 
travelers during the visit in old Quebee 
as well as much the same feeling that 
came to Luther when he posted his thesis. 
On the return trip, a stop was made at 
Watkins Glen, N. Y., and there was seen 
again the power and might of the Maker 
and Ruler of the universe. The beautiful 
State Park and Glen had been completely 
devastated in but a few minutes during 
the July flood. During the absence of the 
pastor and his family, the Church audi- 
torium was entirely renovated and a beau- 
tiful new panel placed in back of the altar. 
To the pastor’s delight, 3 people came to 
him on the second Sunday to express a de- 
sire for membership in the Bloomsburg 
Church. Much time has been spent in the 
lovely Second Annual Flower Display, held 
Sept..5, 6 and 7. 


A proposal that the first week in No- 
vember be designated “Christian Home 
Week” in the calendar of the Church, and 
that it be a special occasion to enrich the 
spiritual life of the membership of the 
Church and to enlist millions of families 
in the custom of daily Bible reading and 
prayer in the home, is made by the Fam- 
ily Altar League, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Dr. William E. Biederwolf, the 
evangelist, founder and president of the 
League for 27 years, announces the plan: 
“The Chureh desperately needs a more 
earnest and loyal body of Christians in 
its membership. Nothing will produce 
them but devoted and constant study of 
God’s Word and fellowship with Him in 
prayer. Therefore we respectfully sub- 
mit the suggestion of establishing ‘Chris- 
tian Home Week’ as a regular major event 
in the program of the Chureh each year 
the first of November. Such a movement, 
quietly and fervently launched in prayer 
and faith, without fanfare or high press- 


ure, and entirely on a voluntary basis by 
Churches and pastors, ean easily grow un- 
til the Church will be reborn of the Spirit. 
We suggest that each Church, denomina- 
tion or federation develop its own pro- 
gram of observance, although the Family 
Altar League will be glad to furnish an 
outline of a plan, where desired, without 
charge.” Family Altar League headquar- 
ters are 189 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


In First Church, Cincinnati, O., Rev. 
A. P. Schnatz, pastor, 90th anniversary 
will be observed the week of Sept. 29. Dr. 
D. Hagelskamp of Akron, a former pas- 
tor, will speak at morning service. In 
the evening there will be a rally of all 
who have been confirmed in the history 
ot the Church. A captain has been ap- 
pointed for each class to invite his fel- 
low members. There will be a fellowship 
supper and musical program on Oet. 1 
and a program of drama by the young 
people on Oct. 3. Communion service 
will be held Oct. 6 and the evening will 
begin the 8th year of Sunday night pic- 
ture services. This spring, 39 new mem- 
bers were received into the Church. The 
pastor has set a goal of 90 new and re- 
newed members for the anniversary Com- 
munion service. The Chureh is within 2 
blocks of the new Federal Housing Slum 
Clearance Project, one half mile north 
of the new Union Terminal and 1 block 
east of the “Red’s’” baseball field. Miss 
Mildred Kemm, First Church worker, re- 
turned Sept. 2 from New York where she 
attended Union Seminary Summer School. 

A large congregation greeted Rev. Dr. 
J. H. String as he entered upon the 11th 
year of his pastorate in St. Peter’s 
Church, Zelienople, Pa., and the pulpit 
platform was graced with many beautiful 
flowers. The membership increases stead- 
ily and the many spiritual, educational 
and social activities have had unusual in- 
terest during the year. St. Peter’s is one 
of the foremost Churches in the Classis 
in percentage and amount paid on appor- 
tionment. The spacious basement was re- 
frescoed, keeping up its cheer and con- 
venience for the work of the Children’s 
Division of the S. S. and for social pur- 
poses. The adult classes met the ex- 
pense with cash and labor. This congrega- 
tion is happy in keeping up a fine at- 
tendance in S. S. and Church services, 
with no “summer slump.” The people 
have been constant in kind ministries to 
Mrs. String in her 3 years of invalidism. 
Fine roads have brought this beautiful 
town and its stately Churches in promi- 
nence. 


A red letter day in our Church will be 
the celebration of the 40th anniversary of 
the fruitful pastorate of the Rev. J. Har- 


BE JOYOUS 


Life is too precious to be frittered 
away on useless, negative, depressing 
things. Cultivate a spirit of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. Seek the best in 
everything. Be thankful for the privi- 
lege of life. Be able to last to say 
that you have fought a good fight and 
have kept the faith. Live your largest 
life today! 

Be an optimistic optimist, 

No matter how you feel; 

If old depression smites you, 

Work on with joy and zeal. 


Tis better to be pleasant 
Than to wear a frowning face; 
All good things work together 
To promote a happy race. 


Be an optimistic optimist, 
Ignore depression’s din; 

Press on with unabating joy, 
Your faith and pluck will win! 


—Grenville Kleiser. 
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vey Mickley, D.D., in St. John’s Church, 
Johnstown, Pa., Sept. 8-15. Dr. Mickley 
graduated from Franklin and Marshall 
Academy in 1886, and from the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Lancaster, in 1889. He 
was ordained by Westmoreland Classis 
in Trinity Church, Scottdale, Pa., July 
7, 1889, and became pastor of St. John’s 
Church Sept. 15, 1895. The first Church 
edifice was erected on the corner of Som- 
erset and Dibert Streets and dedicated 
Noy. 21, 1880, Rev. W. H. Bates being mis- 
sionary pastor. The congregation was 
organized Jan. 21, 1881, with 46 charter 
members, all of whom have passed on 
except Mr. Frank B. Good and Mrs. Annie 
Tate. The edifice was destroyed by the 
Johnstown flood of 1889 and the present 
Church was erected and dedicated July 
17, 1892. When Dr. Mickley became pas- 
tor, he found a scattered membership of 
140 and an indebtedness of $3,700. The 
congregation became self-supporting in 
1902. In 1906 St. John’s dismissed 42 
members who founded St. Paul’s con- 
gregation, Moxham. Property adjoining 
the Church was purchased in 1912 and in 
1916 the parsonage was erected and addi- 
tions to the Church building made at a 
cost of $15,000. The pipe organ was in- 
stalled in 1917. St. John’s congregation 
over-subscribed its quota of $15,713 for 
the Forward Movement of our Church 
and paid a total of $22,346. In 1927 it 
began to raise a fund for an educational 
building, which now amounts to $20,988. 
Dr. Mickley has added in the course of 
these years 1,128 new members. Present 
membership is 498. There are 19 of the 
present members who were members of 
the congregation when Dr. Mickley as- 
sumed the pastorate 40 years ago. The 
program of the celebration included the 
following: Sept. 8, A. M., Historical ser- 
mon by the pastor; P. M., “A Call to Ser- 
vice,” by Student George H. Bricker, Sept. 
10, Denominational Evening, prayers by 
Dr. L. E. Bair and Rev. H. W. Black; ad- 
dresses by Dr. Eugene P. Skyles, Dr. Fred 
C. Seitz and Dr. A. M. Keifer, Dr. D. 
Snyder Stephan presiding. Sept. 11, ser- 
mon by Dr. George W. Richards, Presi- 
dent of General Synod. Sept. 12, Johns- 
town Ministerial Evening, with addresses 
by local pastors. Sept. 13, Congregational 
and Fellowship Evening, Elder T. K. 
Saylor presiding, and greetings by Rev. 
James Carr, Rev. C. J. Krivulka and Mr. 
Frank B. Good. Sept. 15, A. M. and P. M., 
sermons by Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Editor 
of the “Messenger.” On Friday evening, 
Sept. 20, Preparatory Service and recep- 
tion of new members will be held, and on 
Sept. 22, the 40th anniversary Commun- 
ion will be celebrated. All services are 
on daylight saving time. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE 


When Paul was a little child at his 
mother’s side, and began to interpret her 
heart-throbs as she drew him to her breast, 
and began thus to understand that there 
was such a thing in the universe as Love, 
even that love which seeketh not its own 
and suffereth long and is kind—when lit- 
tle Paul did this, he began to lay hold 
upon something more than the outward 
seeming of things; he began to attain to 
something which belonged to the essen 
tial, eternal side of things; so that in all 
his later years (and, we may dare to say, 
even after that final sword-stroke cleft 
the way for him through all this mortal 
shadow play into the supreme light) he 
had never to unlearn that lesson about 
Love, or drop the idea of it as a lost illu- 
sion, or as a symbol of something other 
than itself. Love is Love; and even in its 
earthly manifestations it offers us an ex- 
perience which passes beyond all the seem- 
ing of things into the eternal substance 
of life. It lasts on; it leads us into the 
Arcanum, into the secret places of the 
Most High.—Gwilym O. Griffith, in “St. 
Paul’s Life of Christ’ (Doran). 
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HISTORY’S SUBLIMEST VICTOR 


The strangest story Christianity has to 
tell is of One who was so gloriously alive 
that death was but an incident in His ex- 
periences. That men should dare to pro- 
claim that there lived a Man who rose 


from the dead, has won them an audience 
wherever they have declared it. The as- 
surance of Jesus’ resurrection was as 
wings on the feet of the great apostle car- 
rying him to the limits of His world as 
an ambassador of the Cross. This Jesus 
whom we preach is history’s sublimest 
victor. He never shed a drop of blood nor 
brought a tear to suffering eyes; no foot 
of territory did He possess among all the 
world’s proud acres; yet neither states- 
man nor soldier has ever gained from lite 
such laurels as are His. He won a victory 
for love over all hate both within Him 
und outside. The marshaled hosts of false- 
hood opposed Him, but through them He 
walked unscathed, secure in the blameless 
raiment of truth. When all men doubted, 
He kept the faith and won its fight. In 
the end, when hatred, slander, and skep- 
ticism allied themselves with death, He 
was not afraid, but marched, face-forward, 
through the dark shadows into the light 
of life’s morning that passeth not away. 
One doubt only stirs in our minds, that 
we shall be unworthy to tell such a story 
us it might be told. But worthily or no, 
once having seen His glory, we must de- 
clare it with all the skill we have. No 
inan ever stammers that name in love but 
that his speech seems richer and he is 
nobler.—Frank Kingdom in “Christian 
Advocate’ (New York). Reprinted in 
“Arkansas Methodist”. 


SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST 


The Synod of the Northwest convened at 
Zion Church at Sheboygan, Wis., on Sept. 3. 
Prof. J. Friedli of the Mission House 
Seminary preached the opening sermon on 
Matt. 16:13-20—The Living Confession of 
the Church. Rev. K. J. Stuebbe of Tripp, 
S. D., was elected president, and Rev. F. 
W. Knatz of Milwaukee, vice president. 
Delegates were present from as far off as 
California; 7 of the 11 Classes were rep- 
resented by both ministers and elders. 

At the Communion service Wednesday 

morning Rev. J. Bodenmann of Menno, 8. 
D., gave a meditation based on Luke 22: 
14-34; he pictured the little congregation 
partaking of the first Communion, a group 
of the lost to be redeemed by the death of 
Christ. 
- The statistics showed increases in most 
instances: Ministers, 168 (2 more); Con- 
gregations, Z11 (6 more); Members, 26,799 
(329 more); S. S. enrollment, 16,466 (511 
more); Paid on Apportionment, $94,016 
($5,077 more); Other Benevolences. $10,555 
($3,016 more); Congregational Purposes, 
$223,656 ($1,274 less). 

Dr. K. J. Ernst of the Mission House 
Seminary delivered a paper on “The Pres- 
ence of God in His Church.” 

General Synod was petitioned to submit 
the proposed new ‘Constitution of the 
united Church to the Classes for adoption, 
as the custom has been. 

Representing the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Rev. Richard Rettig dwelt especial- 
ly upon the relations of the Board to the 
Central Publishing House. Mrs. Paul 
Grosshuesch, president of the W. M. 8. of 
the Synod, with the aid of a portfolio of 
posters and show cards giving the figures, 
presented the current budget of W. M.S. of 
General Synod. Of special interest to 
Synod was the budget of $17,000 for the 
Indian School and a new item for work 
in the Ozarks. Dr. Bolliger, superintendent 
of the Department of the Northwest, pre- 
sented the status of the Home Mission 
work. Fiftythree of the 175 mission 
Churches are in the Synod of the North- 
west. Dr. Rupp, representing the Board 
of Foreign Missions, brought the cheering 
that the Board is almost free of 

Speaking for the Mission House, 


news 


debt. 


President Paul Grosshuesch reported that 
40 new students had already been enroll- 
ed. Dr. Heyl, editor of the “Kirchen- 
zeitung,’ and Rev. J. Bodenmann of the 
Board of Directors, spoke for Central Pub- 
lishing House. The former showed that its 
indebtedness had been reduced by another 
$11,000; the latter pleaded that Synod join 
Ohio Synod in making provision for the 
interest on annuity bonds. 

Rev. H. G. Settlage, Waukesha, Wis., 
spoke on the tangled financial situation of 
the Home for the Aged, which, however 
will soon be straightened out. Rev. F. W. 
Knatz, Milwaukee, spoke briefly on the 
Fort Wayne Orphans’ Home, his own home 
in his boyhood. 

Wednesday evening a concert by the 
band and orchestra of the Fort Wayne 
Orphans’ Home given in Mead Hall near 
Zion Church, delighted the delegates. 

The delegate elder of his charge brought 
the sad news that Rev. F. A. Rittershaus 
of Artas, 8. D., had suddenly been called 
to his reward. 


(To be Continued) 
Alvin Grether, Reporter. 


HOOD HAPPENINGS 

The 43rd academic year of Hood College 
will open formally at an evening assembly 
in Brodbeck Hall on Thursday, Sept. 26, at 
7.30 o’clock. At this time, the Class of 
1939 will be introduced to the rest of the 
student body for the first time. Dean Ruth 
Vesta Pope will make the opening address. 

Prior to the formal opening of the Col- 
lege, the Freshman Class will gather on 
Monday, Sept. 238, for four days of orien- 
tation, during which time various place- 
ment tests will be given, and all the social 
and academic activities of the campus will 
be reviewed briefly for the incoming stu- 
dents. A large number of the Class of 1937 
will be on hand to extend hospitality to 
their sister classmates. 

During the past summer, Hood College 
has been the host of a number of denomi- 
national conferences. From June 10 to 
13 the Potomac Synod and Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church met on the campus. Fol- 
lowing these two groups came the Presby- 
terian Synod of Baltimore and the Women’s 
Synodical Society from June 17 to 22, the 
Presbyterian Young People’s Conference 
from June 22 to June 29, and the Baltimore 
Conference School of Religious Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh from 
July 6 to 18. The Summer Missionary 
Conference of our own Church was held at 
Hood College from July 13 to July 19. 

Following the opening of College, the 
first Vesper Service of the academic year 
will be held in Brodbeck Hall on Sunday, 
Sept. 29, at 4 P. M., with President Henry 
I. Stahr as the speaker. —D. Lh. H. 


HOW TO DEVELOP CHURCH LOYALTY 


Theme of Eastern Synod’s Fall Conferences 
on Christian Education 


The Church School Workers of the con- 
gregations of Eastern Synod will study the 
theme “How to Develop Church Loyalty” 
at their Ninth Annual Fall Conference on 
Christian Education. The Upper part of 
the Synod will meet at Danville, Saturday, 
Sept. 28; and the Lower Section of the 
Synod will meet in the Trinity Church, 
Pottstown, on Saturday, Oct. 5. Standard 
time and the same program will be used at 
both places. 

The opening address will be delivered by 
Dr. Paul R. Pontius of Lehighton on the 
theme “The Mission of the Church Today.” 
From 10.40 to 12.30 there will be four 
simultaneous discussion groups: I. For 
Children’s Workers, “Teaching Children 
About the Chureh,” led by Dr. Charles 
Peters of Philadelphia; II. For Young 
People’s Workers, “Young People and the 
Church,” led by Rev. L. V. Hetrick of 
Easton; III. For Adults and Superin- 
tendents, “The Relation between the Church 
and the Sunday School,” led by Rev. Russel 
Custer of Milltown,-N. J.; and IV. For 
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Ministers, “Preaching to Children and 
Young People,” led by Rev. John Wetzel 
of Tremont. During each of the diseus- 
sions several reports will be given of pro- 
jects that have been carried out in loeal 
Churches. 

At the beginning of the Afternoon Ses- 
sion reports will be given of projects which 
have had in mind the carrying out of the 
Christian Home emphasis during the past 
year. Then the Conference will look for- 
ward towards the future: I. Introducing 
the “Christ in the Life of the Church,” 
emphasis by Rev. G. H. Gebhardt of Phila- 
delphia; II. A New Local Church School 
Standard for Eastern Synod, presented by 
Dr. N. C. Harner. The closing address at 
Danville will be given by Rev. EH. O. 
Butkofsky of Shamokin; and at Pottstown 
by Dr. W. F. Kosman of Allentown. 

The Worship Services at Danville will 
be in charge of Rev. E. F. Faust of Hazel- 
ton; and at Pottstown, Rev. Purd K. Deitz 
of Philadelphia. The Chairman of the 
Conference at Danville will be Rey. C. T. 
Moyer; and at Pottstown, Rey. 8. 8. Smith. 

This is one of the finest programs the 
Committee has yet planned. We anticipate 
very large crowds at both Conferences. 
Will your Chureh School Workers be among 
those who will take advantage of this ex- 
cellent opportunity? ; 


—Chas. D. Spotts, Secretary. 


POTOMAC SYNOD EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The 4th annual Conference on Christian 
Education for the northern district of 
Potomae Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church School Building, Chambersburg, Pa., 
Saturday, September 28, 1935, opening at 
10 A. M. 

The program will include reports on sig- 
nificant projects in the field of Christian 
Education, now being carried on within the 
bounds of Synod; a discussion of the 1935- 
1936 emphasis on “Christ in the Life of 
the Church”; group conference; and a ¢clos- 
ing address by Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach. The 
complete program will be published later. 
Rally your workers. Plan to attend. 

Water G. Gobrecht, Chairman. 
John B. Frantz, Secretary, 


Committee on Christian Edueation 
of Potomae Synod. 


CAMP HILLOCKBURN—OREGON 


Far removed from the temptations of the 
world (thirteen miles to the nearest town 
down a steep and winding mountain road), 
high up in the mountains (2,300 ft. above 
sea level) where cool breezes blow by day 
and by night, surrounded by the great trees 
of the Oregon forests, looking out to Mt. 
Hood in all its beauty and loveliness, Camp 
Hillockburn is ideally situated for a lead- 
ership training school. Here from Aug. 5 
to 16 the Pacific Northwest E. L. T. 8. was 
held with an enrollment of 46 campers 
from both groups of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. Adequate buildings with 
fireplaces, hot and cold showers, a genial 
cook and plenty of good food satisfied the 
needs of the physical man. Instructors of 
ability and experience made the class work 
interesting and worthwhile. A good base- 
ball field, a volley ball court, numerous 
mountain paths and a swimming hole pro- 
vided wholesome exercise and recreation, 
while a tribal conclave at the campfire, a 
faculty-student party, a Japanese night, a 
stunt night, a scavenger hunt and a picnic 
added fun, amusement and entertainment. 
Morning praise and twilight services on 
vesper slope kept one aware daily of spir- 
itual values. The climax was reached on 
graduation night with an address by Rev. 
H. L. Streich of St. Louis, and a beautiful 
candle service around the campfire some- 
where among the trees. And after that, all 
came down from the mountain with a some- 
thing new in their lives. 

One girl came from St. Louis to this moun- 
tain top experience. Perhaps other eastern 
friends would like to join us next year. 


—Mary Keifer Nace. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE BOARDS ON THEIR 
APPORTIONMENTS 


Many congregations seem to have taken 
almost complete vacations during the sum- 
mer. At any rate, there is no evidence 
that they remembered their responsibility 
for supporting the denominational mission- 
ary and benevolent work. The receipts of 
the Boards were very, very low. Some of 
them borrowed and others simply divided 
up what little they received and “let it go 
at that.” The Boards and those dependent 
upon them are doing the worrying. Why 
should the congregations worry? 

The receipts of the four Boards to- 
gether were in the aggregate a little less 
than for August of last year. For the first 
8 months of the year most of the Boards 
are somewhat behind the corresponding 8 
months of last year. Here are the receipts: 


Board Jan.-July August Total 
Poreign 

Missions .$73,440.97 $6,715.13 $80,156.10 
Hlome 

Missions 69,045.45 7,264.77 76,310.22 
Ministerial 

‘Relief 16,650.63 1,584.44 18,235.07 


Christian 

Education, 12,594.56 2,161.73 14,756.29 

The Chureh and its members are sharing 
in the general economic improvement, but 
our people are not giving to the Church its 
proportionate share of the increased funds 
they themselves receive. The Boards have 
a right to expect greatly increased gifts 
on their Apportionments before the end of 
1935. Let us be loyal to our denomination 


—William E. Lampe, Secty. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


A NEW CHAPTER of the League was 
formed at Heidelberg Church, Thomasville, 
N. C., on Aug. 22, with 16 charter mem- 
bers. We congratulate the pastor, the Rev. 
J. A. Palmer, on this advance step and 
assure him and his men that our League is 
happy to include them in our growing fel- 
lowship. When properly understood and 
rightly applied, the threefold purpose of 
the League: “study, fellowship and _ ser- 
vice,” in the field of evangelism, steward- 
ship and missions, will challenge and de- 
velop the rich talents and spirits of the 
men and prepare them for more effective 
leadership in the local Chureh, the eom- 
munity, and the denomination. Possibly 
the greatest benefit will come to the men 
themselves as they open their lives to the 
spirit of Christ and Christian fellowship. 
This Church bears the historice name, Hei- 
delberg, and the spirit of our treasured 
Heidelberg Catechism bears the imprint of 
intelligent faith and action. That’s what 
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and make this one of our major efforts dur- the men of today need, and that is what 
ing the remaining four months! our League is seeking to perpetuate. 


The officers for this year are as follows: 
President, O. J. Hedrick, plumber; D. J. 
Lohr, retired, vice president; secretary, 
John W. Sullivan, woodworker; and Falls 
Templeton, woodworker, treasurer. It took 


workers in metal and wood to build the 
temple; these workers of like capacity 
should build a_ strong chapter of the 
League. THE SOUTH has again opened 


the series of new chapters in the fall. Let 
the NORTH respond and join the proces 
sion, 

The topic for our October meetings is: 
“Our New Home Mission Fields,’ and is 
prepared by the Rev. J. J. Braun, Secre 
tary of the Board of Home Missions of the 
former Evangelical Synod. This study 
should create a large interest in our own 
work among our men and make the month 
of November memorable with large and 
increased gifts for Home Missions. Every 
man should help make America Christian. 


The Executive Committee of our League, 
of which Elder E. S. Fretz is president, 
and Attorney Marshall R. Anspach, secre- 
tary, will meet at Harrisburg, Pa., Friday, 
Sept. 18. There are 15 members, all men 
of proven ability along those lines which 
enrich and advance men’s work. No won 
der our League exhibits strength — with 
such leadership at our command. 

GET YOUR CHARTER and organize 
your Chapter in your Chureh right now, 
when men are waiting to be challenged to 
help put the winter’s program into definite 
form. 
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WHAT PRICE EDUCATION 


Joe worked as checker in a munitions 
plant. He learned one day, by interview- 
ing the laborers whose truckloads of shells 
he tallied, that they got $10 and time and 
a half overtime, while his wages were only 
$5 a day. He then interviewed the fore- 
man of his floor, asking to be reduced from 
checker to laborer. 

“Can't do it,’ replied the foreman tes- 
tily. “Why, you’re the only man among 
‘em who can read and write.” 

—Montreal Star. 


He: “What’s the matter with my new 
Why, the tailor says it’s a perfect 
fit.” 
She: “It looks more like a convulsion to 
me,” 


FUN AND FELLOWSHIP 
: FOR OCTOBER 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S FELLOWSHIP 
LUNCHEON 

Purpose: Fellowship, plus a chance for a 
rally meeting to get the society or club 
started for the Fall. 

In advance: Plan your menu which 
might consist of potato salad, sandwiches, 
pickles, jello, five o’clock teas and_ hot 
chocolate. Determine your year’s emphasis 
together with a preview of the interesting 
types of meetings you are going to have. 


The Luncheon: Have informal conversa- . 


tion, stories, jokes and singing as the 
guésts arrive at 5.30 P. M. At 6 o'clock 
start eating, everyone sitting in a circle. 
Following this have a social period in 
which each person introduces the person on 
his right, giving the name, address and 
any interesting bit of information about 
that person. Sing old familiar songs like 
“Old Black Joe.” Next have a talk by a 
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good “outside” speaker who will give 
illustrations of work done by young peo- 
ple’s groups he has known in other 
Churches and communities. This should 
inspire your own group to the possibilities 
of action. Following this the president of 
your group can give the preview worked 
out in advanee. All the activities, social 
as well as mental and religious, should be 
mentioned. For the closing, ask your pas- 
tor to lead the whole group in a Friendship 
Cirele. (This may be done on a Sunday 
evening). 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 
“Sunday Evening Get-togethers.” Go to 
the home of your pastor or to some other 
home in your group and play games, read 
a story, discuss current problems, pull 
taffy, or sing around the piano. It doesn’t 


FOOD FACTS 
Did You Know That: 


——Two very essential minerals, cal- 
cium and phosphorus. are con- 


tributed by both cheese and 
milk, 
In Offenberg, Germany, there 


stands a statue of Sir Francis 
Drake with an inscription, “In- 
troducer of the Potato in Europe 
in the year of our Lord, 1580.” 
——The Romans were the first to 
practice caponizing. 
Seaweed flour is a new Califor- 
nia food product made from de- 
hydrated kelp. 
These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumer Informa- 
tion New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture. 


have to be strenuous and the young peo 
ple will enjoy it. Also it gives them 
something to do on Sunday evening after 
Church, 

“October Nutting Party.” It’s fun ona 
cool October afternoon when mixed with 
eats. Don’t forget to gather nuts. 

“A Reading Club.” A good thing to start. 

“A Jaunt for Boys.” Take the boys, 9-14, 
of your community out for an “eye-opener” 
hike. Of course end up with a 
roast. 

Hints for Leaders: 

Enjoy every minute with your group. 
Don’t try to pass off on them something 
you yourself do not enjoy. Have you seen 
the 25¢ pamphlets from the Leisure League 
of America They are good. 

—George Shults. 

Theological Seminary, 

Lancaster, Pa. 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE WORK OF ROBERT RAIKES 


Text, Matthew 18:5, “And whoso shall 
receive one such little child in My name 
receiveth Me.” 


Day after tomorrow the world will cele 
brate the two hundredth anniversary of 
one of her great benefactors, Robert 
Raikes, the founder of the Sunday-school. 

Robert Raikes was born in the city of 
Gloucester, England, September 14, 1735, a 
little more than three and a half years 
after George Washington was born. The 
city of Gloucester was a very important 
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town in those days, because it had a 
cathedral and was a market and seaport 
town, and well known for the manufacture 
of pins, the making of sacks, and the 
casting of Church bells. It is on the east 
bank of the Severn river, one hundred and 
fourteen miles west-northwest of London. 

Robert was the oldest son of Robert 
Raikes by his third wife, Mary Drew, the 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Drew. His 
father was a printer and the publisher of 
a newspaper. He was a practical business 
man, with push and energy, and stood for 
the better things in his community. Not 
much is known of Robert’s mother, but 
judging from the character of her chil- 
dren, and because she was a minister’s 
daughter, she must have had virtues which 
had a good effect upon her family. As 
some one has beautifully said: “A good 
mother is a hymn of gladness in the hearts 
of her children.” 

Very little is known of the boyhood and 
youth of Robert Raikes. He is said to 
have been a handsome lad, with light brown 
curly hair, fair skin, and blue, sympathetic 
eyes. He attended the St. Mary de Crypt 
Grammar School, which was attended by 
George Whitefield, the great English Evan- 
gelist, and John Moore, afterward Bishop 
of Canterbury. Robert left this school 
when about fourteen years old and at- 
tended the Cathedral College School, which 
stood high in that community and turned 
out many good scholars. He was a well- 
educated man, though not a great scholar. 
There was a religious atmosphere in the 
school which made a deep impression upon 
the students, and upon Robert Raikes in 
particular. 

When Robert left school he entered his 
father’s printing office as an apprentice. 
His father died when Robert was twenty- 
one, and the son took up- and carried on 
the business. He lived at home with his 
mother, and acted as a father towards his 
little brothers and sisters. He was about 
thirty-two years old when he married*® Anne 
Trigge, and his home was blessed with nine 
children. 

In the printing office he had a little 
room which he called his den, and it was 
while reading proof in this den that he 
conceived the idea of doing something for 
the neglected children of the city. A win- 
dow of his den opened into Bolt Lane, and 
underneath this window these poor chil- 
dren played and quarreled and fought and 
used language too horrible to repeat. These 
children gave him very much annoyance 
while he was engalved in his work, but his 
kindly heart went out toward them with 
a desire to help them in some way. 

In his newspaper he drew attention to 
the need of bettering the condition of the 
common people, and of training them in 
the habits of industry and thrift. At the 
same time he also protested against those 
who helped to degrade them, and against 
the State for neglecting the people until 
they became criminals and then punishing 
them severely for their crime. 

His first philanthropic work was prison 
reform, He was a great Bible student, and 
tried to catch the spirit of Jesus and to 
make it his own. He wrote: “It is that 
part of our Savior’s character I want to 
imitate; Te went about doing good.” After 
devoting about twenty-five years to the 
study of life in the prisons and on the 
streets, with the view.of creating what he 
termed “a new race,” he was convinced 
that to transform society you must begin 
with the children. He commenced with 
adults and failed; then he changed his 
method and devoted himself to the chil- 
dren. He had always held that crime was 
preventable. He began to make a special 
study of child life at close quarters, and 
he very found that he was on the 
right track. 


soon 


A poor woman once spoke to Mr. Raikes 
about the state of things on Sunday, and 
she said: “The street is filled with multi- 
tudes of these. wretches, who, released on 
that day from employment, spend their 
time in noise and riot, playing at ‘chuck’, 
and cursing and swearing in a manner so 


‘an idea of 
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horrid as to convey to any serious mind 
hell rather than any other 
place.” 

Another poor woman, a gardener’s wife, 
stopped Mr. Raikes one day and called his 
attention to the wretched children in the 
streets. She told him that they were in 
groups, brighteyed and intelligent; full of 
fun and frolic and mischief; unecombed, un- 
washed, ragged, and disgusting. She re- 
minded him that of such was the new gen- 
eration on which England must depend for 
her greatness and supremacy. How would 
you like to live under such conditions? 

To elevate such children so that they 
might become noble men and women—here 
was a mission worthy of any man! Here 
was a chance for the close imitation of 
Christ. And Robert Raikes took it and 
became immortal! 


TWO CROWS 


Two crows, as black as crows can be, 

Sat on a spreading chestnut tree; 

Up there they sat since early morn, 

And watched a farmer plant his 
corn. 


“Caw, caw,” said one crow to his 
mate, 

“Our dinner hour is growing late; 

That corn looks good—such yellow 
grains— 

But none for us while he remains.” 


Now farmer Jones just winked his 
eye, 

When those two crows he chanced 
to spy. 

With dinner pail, beneath that tree, 

He ate his lunch, then slept care- 
free. 


“Caw, caw,” the crows said, “He’s 
asleep, 
That farmer 
reap.” 
They scratched and scratched and 

ate until 
Each crow declared, “I’ve had my 
A 


sowed and we shall 


Then farmer Jones awoke to see 
Those robber crows spread wings 


and flee. 

“Good-bye,” they said, “Another 
day 

We'll eat more corn, when you're 
away.” 


“If you return,” the farmer said, 

“Yowll find a scare-crow here in- 
stead 

Of farmer Jones; although I know 

That crows must eat to live and 
grow.” 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 


He talked the matter over with the Rev. 
Thomas Stock, Headmaster of the Cathe- 
dral School, and they agreed to do what 
they could for these children. They found 
some poor but respectable women who 
would teach children on Sundays, and then 
they visited some parents in the city slums 
and persuaded them to send their children 
to be taught, instead of allowing them to 
get into all kinds of mischief and trouble. 
Little did Mr. Raikes and his partner 
dream that they were laying the founda- 
tion of an institution which would become 
national and worldwide and which is active 
today. 

The first school which Mr. Raikes started 
was in Sooty Alley.. It was not very sue- 
cessful, and many a man would have given 
up in despair under such circumstances. 
But Mr. Raikes secured another woman by 
the name of Mrs. Critchley, and she was 
quite successful and devoted the remainder 
of her life to this cause, and was followed 
by her daughter and granddaughter. 


Girls were not at first admitted to these 
schools, and it was a difficult matter to 


control the boys. It is said that some of 
them marched from their homes to the 
school with logs of wood and other weights’ 
tied to their feet to keep them from run- 
ning away. Mr. Raikes had to punish some 
of them in school, and others he took home 
and made their parents punish them. When 
we compare our Sunday-schools with this 
crude beginning we see what wonderful 
progress has been made in a little more 
than a century and a half. 

Mr. Raikes gave the experiment a three 
years’ trial, from 1780 to 1783, before Ite 
let the world know anything about it. He 
was so astonished at the results that had 
been achieved that he could hardly believe 
they were real. During these three years 
vight Sunday-schools were opened in Glou- 
cester, with an average of thirty scholars 
in each. Girls were also admitted at some 
time during this period, and it is said that 
they were worse than the boys. By means 
of the children a new atmosphere was 
brought into their squalid homes, and they 
even began to reform their own parents. 
If Robert Raikes had failed with the adults 
he succeeded with the children, and the 
world Sunday-school movement is a move- 
ment to his faith and piety. ; 

Although Robert Raikes had to bear 
much unfavorable criticism at first, he kept 
right on with his experiment. When sue- 
cess was assured and his work became more 
widely known, the good and pious men 
and women of England began to take an 
interest in the results of his work. They 
wrote to him from all parts of England, 
and began to introduce the Sunday-school 
in their own cities and towns and villages. 
John Wesley, the founder of the great 
Methodist Church, caught fire and wher- 
ever he went among his people he had 
them to organize Sunday-schools. 

Robert Raikes was honored by King 
George II and Queen Charlotte, of Eng- 
land, who came to a service which he con- 
ducted and spoke to him about the excel- 
lent work he was doing and how much 
they appreciated his services, which were 
helping to improve the condition of the 
kingdom. 

Robert Raikes died in 1811, seventy-six 
years old, but he lived to see the day — 
when he was the most lauded man in Eng-— 
land and when Sunday-schools were estab- 
lished in many lands. In 1880, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Sunday-school was celebrated by the dedi- 
cation of a beautiful monument erected to- 
the memory of Robert Raikes on the north 
bank of the Thames River, known as the 
Victoria Embankment. 

A traveling circus’ had arrived at a small 
village, and the local gossip carrier hasten- 
ed out to look things over. He found three 
circus hands sitting in dejected silence, 

“What’s wrong?” asked the villager. 

“The elephant is dead,’ was the reply. 

“Ym sorry. But I’m glad to see you men 
thought so much of a dumb animal,” the 
villager continued, 

“Tt ain’t that,” retorted one of the three, 
“You see we chaps has got to dig the hole — 
to bury him.”—Santa Fe Magazine. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE 


Many people have the impression that 
one can get a better education at a big 
university than at a small college, but 
such is not the case. For graduate work 
it is self-evident that a man must go to 


the university, but for a four years’ col- 


lege course the small college with a good 


standing is to be preferred. There is closer “ 


contact between the college staff and the 
students, and between the students them- — 
selves. In the big university with 10,000 
students or more the professors hardly 
know their classes and are not even sup- 
posed to know them. There is no attempt 
to establish a personal relationship. ; 

In a small college the classes are small- 
er, and the teacher is glad to consult with | 
the students about their problems, 
only the problems pertaining to the e 
work and to the subject of the co: 


' seriously affect me. 
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but also personal problems. The teacher 
takes an interest in the students because 
they are human beings, young men and 
women who must make many adjustments 
and must be saved from perils and pitfalls. 
With this in mind, the good small college 
is much to be preferred to the big uni- 
versity. As one writer puts it: “It is a 
long and sometimes dangerous step from 
the home ties of the farm or village to 
the complex environment of a great uni- 
versity, with its students numbered by the 
thousands. Most of these young people 
would be better off in smaller institutions 
where contact with members of the faculty 
would be more intimate and sympathetie. 
They would there develop more initiative 
and independence of thought which, after 
all, are the principal aims of higher eduea- 
tion. The theory of mass production is 
not adapted to the development of men- 
tality and character.” 

In order to get the very best out of a 
college education and to develop a Chris- 
tian attitude toward life and its problems 
we unhesitatingly recommend the small 
Christian college in preference to the big 
university.—E. J. Tanis, in “The Banner.” 


Home Hducation 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE DANGER ZONE 
May Eleanor Smith 


Peggy, aged five, was seated on the 
hearthrug, busily engaged at playing 
“company.’”’ Her two dolls were sit- 
ting on their diminutive chairs, with 
tiny cups and saucers balanced on their 
knees. 

I, too, had company, and in between 
our gossip my guest and I listened to 
Peggy’s conversation. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Brown,’’ she 
was saying, “I’m so glad you came. 
Mummy says you're a lovely neighbor, 
and—”’ 

She went on talking. My visitor and 
I smiled at one another, amused. 

When next we listened, Peggy’s con- 


versation had taken another turn. 
There was more company coming, evi- 
dently. 


“Oh, Mrs. Brown, there’s Mrs. Jones 
—lI’m so sorry, for she’s such a bore.”’ 
Peggy’s small nose was elevated, and 
a tiny sniff denoted her feelings. 

Here her visitor entered. “Oh, Mrs. 
Jones, I’m so glad to see you!” 

Peggy’s smile was angelic now, was 
so like that of the over-polite hostess, 
that my visitor remarked, “She has it 
right down pat. Surprisingly how quick- 
ly they learn!”’ 

I was feeling so lighthearted that 
my child’s imitation of her mother’s 
occasionally practiced duplicity did not 
But Peggy had 
another card up her sleeve. For a time 
all was quiet. Peggy was contentedly 
munching the thin bread and butter 
sandwiches and wee cakes I had made 
for her tea party. We watched her 
politely handing them to each of the 
dolls in turn, noticed how solicitious 
she was as to empty cups and sugar 
and lemon. 

“Tt’s so nice to have children brought 
up like that,’ my visitor remarked. 
“Only five, and she knows how to re- 
ceive company to perfection. Only 
think what an asset a daughter like 
that will be to you when she grows 

?? 

“Oh, Peggy takes to entertaining as 
a duck takes to water,’’ I modestly ad- 
mitted. Secretly I was more than a 
little proud of the way Peggy was 
looking to her laurels. Of course, I 
knew she was being extra good, but 
stil— 
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It was just at this time that Peggy 
decided to play the hidden card. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones, did you hear about 
Mrs. Pike?’’ Peggy glanced forward in 
her chair, with well-simulated interest. 

I glanced over at my visitor, who 
happened to be Mrs. Pike. She was 
smiling a little, amused at the child’s 
prattle, mildly curious as to what she 
was going to say about her. 

“Well,” Peggy went on breathlessly, 
“T heard—but don’t you ever, ever tell, 
for I heard Mummy tell Daddy in 
con-confidence—’’ Peggy rolled the 
long word around with relish—‘‘I heard 
that though she had luverly things to 
eat at her house, and made out to be 
such a luverly cook, she really couldn’t 
cook a teeny, weeny bit, and was run- 
ning a bill at the bakery, and they were 
going to sue her, and—” 

What dreadful thing Peggy was 
going to say next I shall never know. 
My face was scarlet as I sternly or- 
dered her to stop immediately. Never 
had I felt so ashamed of my little girl— 
the little girl who was to be such an 
asset to me when she grew up. I 
heartily wished the earth would open 
and swallow me up, as I saw the look 
of icy hauteur on Mrs. Pike’s face. 

“You naughty, naughty girl,’ I said 
to the, as yet, unabashed Peggy, ‘‘to 
say such things as that—I’m ashamed 
of you! Goto your room. Your father 
will see to you when he comes home!”’ 

“But, Mummy, it’s only w-what I 
h-heard.’’ Peggy was crying now. 

Of course, Mrs. Pike never came 
again, and, of course, Peggy had spok- 
en the truth when she said, “It’s only 
what I heard.” 


I began to realize that a little five- 
year-old heard and understood much, 
much more than her Daddy and I had 
thought possible. 


It was not Peggy’s fault that she had 
spoken as she did. If it was all right 
for Mummy and Daddy to talk that 
way, it was all right for their little girl, 
and that was the way Peggy had rea- 
soned. 

Daddy did not reprove Peggy when 
he came home, after all. We talked 
the matter over, and came to the con- 
clusion that the only way to teach 
Peggy not to talk scandal, was not to 
talk scandal ourselves. 


IF 
By Grenville Kleiser 


How Different It Would Have Been— 
If you had only kept silent. 
If you had been a little more patient. 
If you had listened to good advice. 
If you had promptly apologized. 
If you had acted with prudence. 
If you had avoided that bad invest- 
ment. 
If you had taken daily exercise. 
If you had been more sympathetic. 
If you had avoided that accident. 
* 1% * * * 
If you had controlled your temper. 
If you had not run into debt. 
If you had always been on time. 
If you had said “No.” 
If you had started early. 
If you had put it into writing. 
If you had said the timely word. 
If you had eaten in moderation. 


If you had stayed at home. 
* Ik 


a a % * 


If you had guarded your health. 
If you had recognized your fault. 
If you had been industrious. 

If you had generously acquiesced. 
If you had not blundered. 

If you had persevered. 

If you had daily prayed. 
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If you find these articles on Home 
Education useful, you may obtain 47 


Similar articles py sending 15 cenis in 


cash to the Superintenaent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Oftice, 
Washington, D. C. Ask for Bulletin, 


1919, No. 39, entitled ‘Training Little 
Chilaren.”’ 


GOOD AND HAPPY 


We were brought up on the adage: “Be 
good and you will be happy.” So were 
most people, of course. Including Canon 
Bell, we feel certain. Few of us, however, 
are as original as Canon Bell; we may oe- 
casionally say something new, but not as 
a regular thing, as he is able to do. His 
“latest” is delighting the young people to 
whom, we understand, he is directing his 
series of sermons this summer at the New 
York Cathedral. He declares that, if we 
are truly good, we shall not be happy. The 
genuine “practising” Christian, he says, is 
likely to be anything but happy. He will 
be persecuted and the world will be against 
him, as he must be against the world. The 
world is pagan, and its ways are so crooked 
that the Christian can have no happy deal- 
ings with it. 


Of course, all this is quite true. But is 
not Canon Bell putting things rather 


strongly? And surely Church history does 
not entirely bear him out. There were so 
very few martyrs as compared with the 
thousands who escaped martyrdom. And 
spiritual directors warned Christians 
against courting martyrdom. St. Francis 
and his band were the marvel of their age 
for many reasons, but one of the greatest 
was because of their hilarity. They were 
So joyous, so gay; they loved life and all 
the good things in it. Austere as their 
rule was, it still allowed them to delight 
in the sun and the moon and fire and 
water and trees and birds and all else that 
makes the world so lovely and so precious. 
They were good, certainly; and beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, they were happy. So 
with other saints. With all of them? Per- 
haps not. But most of the saints were 
happy, if we may trust the stories. 

No, we think Canon Bell is extreme. 
Christians may have to suffer some things 
for their faith; they must endure hardness; 
they must meet peril. But we still hold 
to the instruction of our grandparents— 
who were saints: “Be good, my child, and 
you will be happy.” It seems sounder to 
us, on the whole, than Canon Bell’s doe- 
trine. —The. Living Church. 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


For the first time in Camp Mensch Mill 
history, the campers this year, learned new 
skills in leather eraft and in soap-carving 
and basket-weaving. Mabel Shelly, of 
Ursinus College, taught the girls how to 
make purses, belts, key rings and the like, 
in pigskin and ealfskin; and James Rauch 
Stein, Jr., shared the art of basket-weaving 
which he learned from an old Indian, with 
the result that more than 14 types of bas- 
kets were made, from a small flower holder 
to a big sandwich tray and a waste-basket. 
“Jim” also taught soap-carving, one prod- 
uct of which was decorated with water 
colors! Folk dancing, an Old English art, 
was also offered for the first time, by our 
talented recreation leader, George Shults, 
a Seminary student, and what profitable 
hours those were! ‘Camera-hunting was 
also an added recreation feature; and 
wrestling, taught by a student who is work- 
ing his way through the Seminary, by 
eoaching prep school boys in that art. Even 
landscape-ing was done, and many were 
the trees that were deprived of their dead 
limbs, and many were the “plates” made 
around the young trees. Swimming, too, 
was a hobby, reading, Art, First Aid and 
Nature Study, and the camp paper was 
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written and issued by still another group. 
So, even in our hobbies and recreation 
hours, we campers, counsellors and teach- 
ers daily added enrichment to our body, 
mind and heart. So here’s to Camp Mensch 
Mill, that enriches youth, not only in class 
and on Vesper Hill, but in play-time too! 


USE OF THE WILL 
Grenville Kleiser 


Having decided, after mature delibera- 
tion, upon a certain course, you must make 
up your mind to overcome every obstacle. 
Patience is sometimes more essential than 
increased effort. But whether it needs 
patience or intensified effort, keep your 
fixed object before you and _ persevere 
steadfastly to that one end. 

The greatest business successes have 
been achieved by the indomitable will of 
men pushing through obstructions. The 
gold-digger or the builder, or the farmer, 
who gave up at the first sign of difficulty, 
would be considered unwise. It is these 
very difficulties which make men great. 
You can do all that you think you ean. 
Do not, therefore, let difficulties, such as 
other men have overcome, intimidate you 
and make you believe less in your own 
power. You know that you have practical- 
ly unlimited resources and that you are 
capable of really great things. It rests 
with you to determine to what extent you 
will use your power in the realization of 
your life ambition. 

Use your will to develop healthy-minded- 
ness. That mind is healthy which habitu- 
ally thinks strong, uplifting, constructive 
thoughts. Every thought which gives you 
new encouragement and inspiration con- 
tributes to your healthy-mindedness. Every 
thought which makes you think more high- 
ly of yourself, of your splendid opportun- 
ities, of your possibilities for human ser- 
vice, builds in you healthy-mindedness. 
The health and sanity and vigor of your 
mind depends upon your mental food just 
as the condition of your body depends upon 
the food you eat. 

Consider how every single thought you 
think contributes something to your total 
thought-power, and you will realize why 
you should be extremely careful in your 
daily mental habits. You would think a 
man foolish who would deliberately choose 
to eat poisonous food instead of pure food. 
Yet thousands of men do this very thing 
with their minds. 

What you think in your office, on the 
street, in your home, or elsewhere, is re- 
cording itself in your mind, to serve you 
or to militate against you. You have the 
will to choose the kind of thought you will 
think, and the more you use your will the 
stronger and more efficient it becomes. 
Your will is a mighty power, not only in 
choosing your thoughts but in directing 
them to useful ends. 

Use your will to bring out the best that 
is in you. Strengthen your will particu- 
larly in those respects in which you know 
it needs strengthening. Frequently take 
mental stock of yourself. You should be 
able to establish your real needs better 
than any other man can for you. You 
know, for example, whether you need more 
enterprise, perseverance or determination. 
In order to bring out the best that is in 
you, it is first necessary to analyze your 
powers and to consider the most practical 
ways to use them. 

Clearly realize that you will get the best 
out of yourself by developing and using 
such qualities as are recommended here. 
Endeavor to make these qualities a vital 
part of your life and personality. Un- 
limited power is in your own possession, 
you can use it if you will and you should 
now see for yourself what right effort and 
properly developed will-power can do for 
you. ; 

You must have the will to persevere in 
face of difficulty, discouragement, or op- 
position. Ceaseless endeavor is the price 
of great achievement. Put indomitable 
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THE PASTOR THINKS 


That while he knows well the fail- 
ings of men, it is true that he hears 
far more frequently of what “SHE 
said” than of what “HE said.” 

—Now and Then 


courage into your daily efforts. ‘Cultivate 
bull-dog tenacity. Fortify yourself with 
unflinching courage. Remember that even 
genius does not dispense with labour. You 
must work for everything that is worth 
achieving. The law of compensation is 
ever in operation. 

Once having made a definite choice of 
purpose, you must let nothing thwart you. 
Develop your will through use into a pow- 
erful and valuable instrument. Cultivate 
the will to work. Be eager for the oppor- 
tunity to do something big in the world 
of men. Re-enforece your will by strong 
desire. Stimulate your mind with high 
aspiration, and determine to put a high 
quality of courage into your daily life, 
thought and conduct. 


LAUGHTER AND STRAIN 


“Laughter is an expression of life and 
a revelation of life,” writes Professor John 
Elof Boodin, in an article on “Divine 
Laughter” in “The Hibbert Journal”. 
“There are many kinds of laughter. Not 
all human laughter is divine laughter. 


TALK YOUR CHURCH UP, NOT 
DOWN; BACKBONE BETTER 
THAN WEAK KNEES 


Last year’s gain in Church member- 
ship was 929,252. 

No other organization in the United 
States made such an advance. 

Church increase is more rapid than 
population. In 33 years it grew 83 
per cent and our population but 65 
per cent. 

Today’s enrollment is 50,037,209, 
the greatest organization in this coun- 
try, and therefore the nation’s might- 
iest going concern. 

These are facts to remember when 
some mortal says Christianity is on 
the wane. He does not know what he 
is talking about. 

Talk your Church up, not down. If 
you are slipping, do not imagine every- 
body else is. The weak-kneed should 
take a lesson from the backboners. 

None are as blind as those not 
knowing real conditions. The facts 
are here. So are the acts proving that 
Christianity was never more resolute 
in its march in the direction of better 
things. 

Good people are in the majority 
everywhere. Christianity and its influ- 
ences made them what they are. They 
are in demand in business and every- 
where else. 

Did you ever notice that those 
speaking slightingly of Christianity, 
boasting of their unbelief, or making 
sport of sacred things, are never repre- 
sentative citizens? 

They have a right to their way of 
thinking, but they do not have a right 
to deride the matters that are sacred 
to 50,000,000 other people. 

Is the Church going back? Nearly 
a million new members last year indi- 
cate just the reverse. Look about your 
neighborhood Sunday morning and 
see the number of people Church- 
bound. Every step in that direction 
counts more than a dozen going the 
other way. What is our destination 
tomorrow? 


—By Benjamin A. Fryer, in 
Reading Eagle. 


There is the fiendish laughter of envy and 
malice which finds a swelling of self in the 
misfortunes of others. There is the hollow 
laughter of the empty-minded which only 
reveals his own emptiness. There is the 
disinterested laughter at the incongruities 
and follies of life—our own lives and the 
lives of others. Such laughter relieves the 


strain of life. It makes us see ourselves 
and others in saner perspective. Comedy 
may be purgative as well as tragedy. 


There is the laughter which scorns and 
sears the arrogance and vanity of the op- 
pressors and mountebanks of the human 
race. Such laughter is more destructive 
than wrath. There is the laughter which 
is born out of the pure joy of living, the 
spontaneous expression of health and en- 
ergy—the sweet laughter of the child. 
This is a gift of God. There is the warm 
laughter of the kindly soul whch heartens 
the discouraged, gives health to the sick 
and comforts the dying. There is the free 
spirit’s laughter at the grubbers who fail 
to look up at the sky, ‘the grave-diggers’ 
who are so absorbed in the past that they 
miss the life that is. There is, above all, 
the laughter that comes from the eternal 
joy of creation, the joy of making the 
world new, the joy of expressing the inner 
riches of the soul—laughter that triumphs 
over pain and hardship in the passion for 
an enduring ideal, the joy of bringing the 
light of happiness, of truth and beauty 
into a dark world. This is divine laugh- 
ter.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO HiDDEN WORD PUZZLE 
IN RHYME NO. 38 


ROSA BONHEUR p 


WORD SANDWICHES NO. 30 (INSERT 
3 LETTER WORDS) 


iy dD S; Insert a hand covering, and get 
flows out. 


2. D S; Insert consumed, and get mark- 
ed as of a certain period. 
oo R; Insert an expert aviator, and 


get a horse with a certain gait. 

4. S——G; Insert to triumph or to gain, 
and get to move with swaying motion. 

5. A D; Insert human beings; and get 
to correct or improve. 

6. 8 T; Insert a metal container, and 
get meager measure. 


lin E; Insert to stuff as a cushion, 
and get a garden implement. 
a By R; Insert to be indebted to an 


get not so high. 
—A.M.S. 


LITTLE STORIES 
By “A Jail Angel” 


No Friends 


Making the rounds in one of our jails 
a few years since, I came at length into 
the presence of a tall young man who - 
recognized me and called me by name. 
Such an experience rarely occurs, but some 
poor fellow gets “behind the bars” more 
than once, and it was more than probable 
that this young man had met me some- 
where under similar circumstances. Im- 
mediately he gave me his own name and 
the place where he had seen me; he then 
threw up his arms, burst into tears, and 
said, “Mr. ; I haven’t a friend in the 
world; my father and mother have turned 
against me, my wife (for he was so un- 
fortunate as to have a wife, and she was 
so unfortunate as to have a husband) has 
forsaken me, and I haven’t a friend in the 
world!” TI hastened to assure him that he 
had at least one friend, that it was my 
business to be a friend to the friendless! 
But his words, spoken with such evident — 
sadness, and his tear-bedewed face, will 
not soon be forgotten. It may he that he 
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deserved the unkind treatment he was re- 
ceiving, that he was unworthy of the love 
of father and mother, or, indeed, of the 
love of wife, but in that case was not his 
need even the greater? May there not be 
found somewhere someone who will inter- 
est himself in behalf of such friendless- 
ness? Did Jesus come into the world to 
seek and to save the worthy? As this 
writer reads the Gospel, He came to seek 
and to save the lost! 


Si: “Sarah, is thar anything you want 
from town this marnin’?” 

Sarah: “Well, Si, you might stop in one 
of them there stores and buy a jar of that 
‘traffic jam’ I been a-hearin’ so much 
about.” 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Paul J. Dundore, Ph.D. 


HELPS FOR WEEK SEPTEMBER 16-22 


Memory Verse: Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation; for when he has been 
approved, he shall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord promised to them that 
love Him.—James 1:12. 


Memory Hymn: “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” (No. 296). 

Theme: James 
Leader). 


(A Great Christian 


Monday: A Great Leader 
Acts 21:15-19 


James was a real leader in the early 
Church and presided over the Council at 
Jerusalem which decided some momentous 
questions. He was a man of tact, deep 
spirituality and foresight. The present 
age is in need of real leadership in Church 
and state. Politics needs to be purified; 
our industrial world needs to be pacified; 
our social life needs to be simplified; our 
whole world needs to be unified. Pharaoh, 
when he sought a man to interpret his 
dream, asked the question, “Can we find 
such a one as this, a man in whom the 
spirit of God is?” Joseph was the man in 
whom the Spirit of God dwelt. The man 
fitted for leadership today is the man in 
whom the Spirit of God is. Such men 
alone are fitted for leadership. 

Prayer: O God, save us from following 
false leaders, nor may we look unto the 
blind to lead the blind. Give us men who 
honor Thee and seek Thy wisdom and guid- 
ance, and may they lead us as a shepherd 
leads his flock. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Tuesday: A Wise Leader 
Galatians 2:6-10 


James as the presiding officer of the 
Council at Jerusalem was confronted with 
the vexing problem of defining the status 
of Gentiles who affiliated with the Church 
without conforming to the rite of cireum- 
cision as taught in the law of Moses. He 
was wise and tolerant and felt the work- 
ing of the Spirit in hearts of men even 
though they were not adherents to the 
law of Moses. The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life. It is well for leaders 
in the Christian Church to recognize the 
fact that Christianity is a life rather than 
a philosophy. Sometimes the progress of 
the Kingdom is retarded, due to misunder- 
standings about things that are trivial and 
upon which salvation does not depend. It 
is well to abide by the slogan: “In things 
essential, unity; in things doubtful, lib- 
erty; in all things, love.” 
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THE GAME OF LIFE 


All play the varied game of life 
With chance to win or lose; 

The game goes on from day to day 
To baffle or amuse. 


Some play the game with confidence, 
Some paralyzed with fear; 

Some play with high expectancy, 
Some fail when victory’s near. 


Some play it nervously and fast, 
Some stack the cards to cheat; 
Some play to pass the time away, 
Some white-faced meet defeat. 


Everyone must play the game 
For better or for worse; 

All will find the game of Life 
A blessing or a curse. 


Play well, my friend, the game of 
Life 
No matter how you fare; 
Play on, play hard and play to win, 
But always play it square. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


Prayer: Our God who art a God of love 
teach us to love the brethren, and may we 
realize that a long-suffering and a forgiv- 
ing love is fundamental in our Christian 
life and the real test of discipleship. Amen. 


Wednesday: A Safe Counsellor 
Acts 15:12-21 

James counselled that the Jewish Chris- 
tians refrain from opposing the Gentiles 
who desired to come into the Christian 
Church though they were not circumecized 
according to the law of Moses. A certain 
group of people known as Judaizers were 
wont to make trouble. James wisely coun- 
selled against such a course of procedure. 
We still have groups of people here and 
there who would limit the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to their own race, people and land. 
Their love is too circumscribed. Love 
must be world-embracing. The Church 
is the Church Catholic, universal and all 
peoples must be brought under her influ- 
ence. 

Prayer: Our kind Heavenly Father, we 
know that Thou art no respecter of per- 
sons and of one blood Thou hast made 
the peoples of the world. May we know 
all peoples as our brethren and aim to 
bring them into Thy fold and have them 
acknowledge Thee as their Father and 
Jesus as their Elder Brother. Amen. 


Thursday: A Man of Faith 
James 1:1-11 


James had a sublime and a steadfast 
faith in God. He says, “A double minded 
man is unstable in all his ways.” As we 
reveal our needs before God and ask for 
guidance we must ask in faith. “For he 
that wavereth is like a wave of the sea 
driven with the mind and tossed.” 

Faith implies a hearty trust in God and 
in this respect differs from a mere belief. 
We may have belief in many things and 
yet fail to trust the things we faintly be- 
lieve. Faith implies surrender, abandon- 
ment of self. It is the assurance of the 
Christ-life holding sway in our lives. When 
we have that assurance we possess an un- 
faltering faith and when we pray we will 
seek to have our wills conform with God’s 
will, Then prayer will be a communion 
rather than a petition. 
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Prayer: © Lord, I surrender all. Many 
things I desire, but above all I desire 
Thee, knowing that when I possess Thee 
I possess all things. I ask it in the name 
of Him who, though poor, maketh many 
rich. Amen. 


Friday: God’s Good Gifts 
James 1:12-18 

James recognized God as the giver of 
every good and perfect gift. Far too often 
we trust in our own wisdom and ingenuity 
and forget to give God the honor and the 
praise he deserves and claims. Everything 
we treasure on earth comes from God. Man 
labors in the field but his work, in bring- 
ing the corn to grow and ripen, though 
necessary, is little compared with God who 
is an incessant worker. He waters the 
fields with rain and warms the seed into 
life by His sunshine. 

“Back of the loaf is the flour, 

And back of the flour the mill; 

And back of the mill, the rain, 

The sun, and the Father’s will.” 

Prayer: We praise Thee, O God, for Thy 
mercy and Thy loving-kindness. We are 
not worthy of the blessings Thou dost so 
freely bestow upon us. Grant that our 
lives may prove an expression of gratitude 
unto Thee. Amen. 

Saturday: Wisdom from Above 
James 3:13-18 


Wisdom from above makes for peace and 
righteousness. Harthly wisdom engenders 
envy, strife, confusion and sin. In our 
land we have a system of general educa- 
tion which aims to make illiteracy im- 
possible. The aim of the school is to edu- 
cate youth for upright citizenship. But 
we are alarmed at the crime wave among 
youth in our land. Is it possible that our 
public schools are content to give the child 
a mere earthly wisdom to the neglect of 
wisdom from above? No person ean be 
truly educated unless He learns from 
Christ the Master Teacher and has his in- 
tellect clothed with piety. 

Prayer: We beseech Thee, O God, to let 
Thy blessing abide upon the public schools 
of our land. We thank Thee for the many 
pious and consecrated teachers of our boys 
and girls and we implore Thy Spirit to 
descend on others so that the character of 
youth may be properly moulded. Amen. 


Sunday: Ministering Angels 
Matthew 4:1-11 

In the epistle of James our attention 
is called to the need of enduring tempta- 
tion. Jesus was tempted in the wilderness. 
He triumphed over the tempter. The devil 
leaveth Jesus but it is only for a season. 
The angels ministered unto Him and re- 
joiced with Him. In our conflict with 
temptation and sin we need not fight the 
battle alone. The angels continue to hover 
over us and encourage us in our combat. 
Though we triumph over one temptation 
let us realize that the devil leaveth only 
for a season. “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

Prayer: Lord, strengthen us by Thy 
Spirit that we may resist temptation. May 
we follow Thy guidance, knowing that 
Thou dost not lead us into any temptation 
above what we are able to bear. May 
Thy angels minister unto us and together 
may we rejoice over sins slain and tempta- 
tions subdued. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


“T want a very careful chauffeur, one 
who doesn’t take the slightest risks,” 
warned the would-be employer. 

“Tm your man, sir,” replied the appli- 
cant. “Can I have my salary in advance?” 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
(Continued from Page 2) 


changed as experience demands. This is 
one reason why previous discussion might 


be futile. Let the discussion come after 
adoption, and as the months and years 
pass we shall have the weight of experi- 
ence to bolster up our arguments. 

At the fall and spring meetings we shall 


hear a great deal about the traditions of 
the Fathers. As an historian and liturgist, 
the writer holds tradition in high regard, 
but he sincerely hopes that a sentimental 
attachment to the past will not rob our 
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Church of the opportunity to make an im- 
portant, constructive contribution _ to 
American Christianity. The religious 
world was amazed at the way in which 
we effected our union and have regarded 
it as one of the most marvelous manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit’s activity in mod- 
ern times. Let us continue in the same 
spirit, and manifest the same mutual con- 
fidence and love, the same progressive out- 
look, and the same devotion to Christ 
above self, as we erect our new ecclesi- 
astical system. If there are some of our 
brethren who would like to have the 
Heidelberg Catechism specifically named 


as the one authoritative doctrinal stand- 
ard of the Church, let them remember that 
there are others who would like to see the 
Lutheran symbols given that sole author- 
ity, and just as many more who desire to 
be free from either extreme. If there are 
some things that seem dear to us as Re- 
formed, or if we cherish some local insti- 
tution or custom, let us remember that 
the same feelings move the hearts of the 
brethren of the former Evangelical group. 
Certainly the Constitution will be broad 
enough to preserve all good things which 
we love. 

But tradition must not be sacro-sanct 
in our minds, and we should always be 
ready to employ new forms and methods 
if they are worthy and if they more ef- 
rectively promote the work of the Church 
and the Kingdom. In the discussions this 
autumn, then, let us look forward and not 
to the past. And let the discussion be in 
’ general and not in particular, for intelli- 
gent discussion concerning individual pro- 
posals can only come after we have been 
given the final draft in the spring. 

However, there is one point which deals 
with the whole Constitution and not with 
any portion of it, which might well be the 
subject of discussion now: How is the new 
Constitution to be adopted? We hear it 
said by some that it should be adopted 
and declared in force immediately by the 
next General Synod, while others wish it 
sent down to the Classes and districts for 
ratification. The “Plan of Union” states 
that the General Synod shall determine 
the method of adoption. The writer hopes 
that the Synod will adopt the Constitution 
without reference to the lesser judica- 
tories. Since there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for later revision, all rights and 
opinions will be respected, and objection 
on that ground does not seem important 
enough to warrant delay. It would be a 
major calamity to postpone for two or 
more years the actual working out of the 
merger and the setting up of our govern- 
ment. Let us have real union as soon as 
possible. Let us have a Church, not two 
Churches functioning independently but 
cooperating under a joint commission as at 
present. Federation is not union. The dis- 
tricts would certainly agree to this adop- 
tion of the Constitution by the General 
Synod, since that has been the Evangel- 
ical procedure. The Classes ought to do 
the same, out of interest for the common 
good of the Church and the necessity of 
having a functioning Constitution as soon 
as possible. In order that there may be 
no doubt about the legality of such an 
action, and to insure prompt action, would 
it not be well for each and every Reform- 
ed Classis to send its delegate to General 
Synod instructed to vote for adoption then 
and there? 


Cincinnati, O. 


A LITANY FOR BEGINNING AGAIN 
By Richard K. Morton 


As Thou hast refreshed, invigorated, and 
inspired us during vacation days at the 


seaside, in the mountains, or in travel, 
Strengthen us for the work of a new 
season, O Lord. 


As Thou hast spoken to us through the 
wise and interested words of pastors and 
teachers and other leaders, 

Strengthen_us for the work of a new 
season, O Lord. 


MED Goll Usha. 
As Thou hast afforded us new knowledge 
of the wonders of our own land or of 


foreign countries, and given us opportuni- 
ties for visiting friends and enlarging the 
outlook of our minds, 

Strengthen us for 
season, O Lord. 

To us who have heard Thy Word anew 
and in compelling accents, 

Bring help to keep it, we pray. 

To us who have been shown the erises 
of the day, the way to build a new world, 
and the great questions of the hour, 

Bring help to do our part, we pray. 

To us who have been strengthened in 
body and cleansed in spirit, 

Bring help that we may be consecrated 
to Thee, we pray. 

For those who have grown tired or un- 
hopeful or discouraged in their work, 

Grant strength to begin again, in Thy 
Name. 

For those who have never done their 
real best or who have never fully dedi- 
cated themselves to Thy cause, 

Grant strength to begin again, 
Name. 

For those who realize their past fail- 
ures and who, so far, in their quest have 
found nothing deserving their life’s whole 
loyalty and love, 

Grant strength to begin again, 
Name. 

For those who, with growing enthusi- 
asm, knowledge, power, and devotion, en- 
vision the building of the City of God, 
and the realization of a new world, and 
who have been glad to labor for them, 

Grant strength to begin again, in Thy 
Name. 

For those grateful for the refreshment 
of vacation and the opportunities for a 
change and new contacts and outlooks, 
and who have in mind making themselves 
ready in the best way for the new season, 

Grant strength to begin again, in Thy 


the work of a new 


in Thy 


in Thy 


Name. Amen. 
THOUGHTS OF 
JUSTUS TIMBERLINE 
(Continued from Page 6) 
So now he said, “Justus, why not test 


that yourself? If you can tell me, a week 
from now, how the doctrine of personal 
holiness can be taught without getting 
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into ‘secular’ affairs, Vll be so grateful 
that V’ll try a sermon based on your re- 
port.” 

That was two weeks ago. I’m still try- 
ing to think, but there’s no sign of ser- 
mon-stuff in it, yet. 


“Prophylactic” 

I’ve about quit laughing at stories of 
Negro preachers who use big words, and 
it was a dapper young sport—white, of 
course—who cured me. 

I met him in an office where a business 
errand had taken me. The boss wasn’t in, 
and this young fellow was waiting to see 
him. 

We fell into casual talk, and in five min- 
utes he was telling me the story of his 
life. You meet such people in business. 

Said he, “Maybe you’ll think mine is a 
queer line; I’m interested in dog racing, 
greyhounds chasing rabbits, you know.” 

I admitted I’d heard of the business, 
though not greatly drawn to it. 

He went on, “In this state we have 
to use the ‘electrie rabbit’, because the 
law won’t let us use live ones. But we 
expect to open dog tracks in some of ‘the 
prairie states, where the law is more lib- 
eral, and there we can get all the live rab- 
bits we need.” 

I was mildly interested, and asked the 
why of the “more liberal” laws. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s like this. In that 
part of the country rabbits are a great 
pest. They do all sorts of damage to trees 
and crops. There’s so many of them the 
people can’t keep ’em down by hunting 
’em for food. So they weleome anybody 
who can use rabbits.” 

As he paused again, I put in another 
question. “I didn’t know they were as 
plentiful as that. How do you account 
for their abundance?” 

And that’s when I took the cure. 

He said, “You may not know it, but 
rabbits are the most prophylactic animals 
there are.” A 

All I could do was to stammer behind 
my hand, “No, I didn’t know that,” and 
then I eseaped to the open air. 

Since that experience, the preacher, col- 
ored or white, who says “prognostication”, 
or “ineompatibility”, may notice me laugh- 
ing. But not at him. I’m thinking of those 
prophylactic rabbits. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON this unique letter introduces himself in the fe 

first verse as, “James, a servant of God, 

Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. and “60. the ord eens Christ” (1:1). tt Ad 


Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 
September 22, 1935 


James 
(A Great Christian Leader) 
James 1:1-17 


Golden Text: Blessed is the man that en- 
dureth temptation; for when he hath been 
approved, he shall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord promised to them that 
love him. James 1:12. 


Lesson Outline: 1. 
Message. 

Three familiar New Testament charac- 
ters bear the names of James, One is the 
son of Zebedee, John’s brother, who was 
among the earliest disciples of Jesus 
(Mark 1:19). Then there is James, the 
son of Alphaeus, a disciple of whom we 
know very little (Mark 3:18). Finally, we 
have James, the brother of our Lord (Gala- 
tians 1:18, 19). 

. The identity of the author of the epistle 
which bears the name of James is still a 
matter of doubt and debate. The writer of 


The Man. 2. The 


has been generally held that this James 
was the brother of Jesus, which remains a 
possibility, in spite of some difficulties, ‘ Fa i 
The authorship of the epistle does not 
concern us in these notes. The meaning — BP Toa 
and permanent value of its message remain 
the same on any theory of its authorship. 
It is the content, not the author, that — 
establishes the authority of biblical writ- 
ings. Let us assume, then, that the tradi- __ 
tional view is correct which holds that Fe 
James, a brother of Jesus, wrote the igs oe 


I, The Man. It appears from our rec- 
ords that Jesus had four brothers, and at — 
least two sisters, all younger than he zi att 
(Mark 6:3). Two of his brothers, James 
and Jude, became influential leaders in b 
early Chureh. 


But it is a curious fact that, during th ye 
life-time of the Master, James stood alo 
from his brother. Like the rest of Joseph 
family, “he did not believe on Him.” 
parently he maintained this skeptical a 
tude to the end of Jesus’ life, even 
many hailed Him as a prophet, a tes 
sent from God. He knew his brot! 
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well to share the belief of the Jewish lead- 
ers that He was an impostor. Their inti- 
mate companionship in Mary’s pious house- 
hold saved him from that blasphemous 
folly. But he regarded Him as an ideal- 
istic dreamer, a religious enthusiast who 
“was beside himself,” and whose unjust and 
untimely death fulfilled his fear that His 
zeal would lead to disaster. 

Accordingly, James gave no sanction or 
support to Jesus’ public ministry. Kven in 
the tragic events of the last week, his 
name does not appear. He did not stand, 
sorrowing, beneath the cross, nor hasten to 
the tomb with the tokens of love and 
mourning. 

But then a great change occurred in the 
life of James. The only key to his trans- 
formation is furnished by Paul. In his 
summary of the appearances of the risen 
Christ, he says, “then he was seen of 
James” (I Corinthians 15:7). The precise 
circumstances of this event are unknown 
to us, though the apocryphal Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews relates some of its de- 
tails. We do not know the time, place, 
or manner of this appearance of Jesus to 
His brother, but it was a decisive event in 
the life of James. It made him a whole- 
hearted disciple, who took an important 
part in the history of the apostolic age. 

The data for his subsequent career we 
must gather from the Book of Acts, and 
from the writings of St. Paul. Within a 
decade after the day of Pentecost, he was 
recognized as the head of the Church at 
Jerusalem. Doubtless, his relationship to 
Jesus made him a man of prominence in 
the small circle of Jewish Christians. But 
that alone does not explain the high rank 
he held, for none of the other brothers 
achieved a similar distinction. He must 
have possessed marked qualities of head 
and heart that fitted him for leadership. 


When Paul visited Jerusalem, after his 
return from Arabia, he saw only Peter and 
James (Galatians 1:18, 19). On the occa- 
sion of his second visit to the mother- 
church, Paul reported the success of his 
ministry among the Gentiles to the leaders 
of the Church, James, Peter, and John, who 
approved of his labors, and gave him the 
right hand of fellowship (Galatians 2:9). 
In the fuller accounts of this visit, in the 
Book of Acts, it is James, as the president 
of the council, who sums up the discussion 
about Paul’s ministry, and proposes a con- 
ciliatory resolution (15:4-29). 

James manifested the same influence and 
authority upon the occasion of Paul’s final 
appearance before the council in Jerusalem. 
The apostle “went in unto James, and all 
the elders were present.” They praised 
God for his ministry, warned him of plots 
against his life, and gave him kindly coun- 
sel (Acts 21:18-26). 

Josephus is our authority for the story of 
James’ martyrdom. He relates that, about 
the year 62, he was brought to trial before 
the Sanhedrin, under the high priest 
Ananus. He was found guilty of breaking 
the law of Moses, and stoned to death. 


It would seem, in the light of the known 
facts, that the subtitle of our lesson, “A 
Great Christian Leader,” can be applied to 
James only with certain reservations. That 
he became a devoted disciple of Jesus, 
after the resurrection, admits of no doubt. 
But he remained a Jewish Christian to the 
end of his life, not a Christian of the 
Pauline type. He never succeeded in di- 
vesting the gospel of Christ wholly from 
its Jewish grave clothes. But he is well 
named “James, the Just.” And he added 
generosity to his justice in his sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the ministry of 
Paul. 


Il. The Message. Luther called the 
Epistle of James an “Epistle of Straw,” 
because it stressed good works, as neces- 
sary for salvation. This deprecatory judg- 
ment of the reformer does scant justice to 
the writing. Yet, the letter, throughout, 
does betray a marked Judaizing tendency. 
This characteristic trait lends support to 
the theory that the epistle was written by 
the head of the Church of Jerusalem. Only 
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twice it mentions Christ, and there is no 
reference at all to the most distinctive 
doctrines of the new religion. 

On the other hand, the letter bears a 
strong resemblance to the Sermon on the 
Mount, and shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Mind of the Master. That, 
again, agrees with the traditional view 
that the writer of it was James, the 
brother of Jesus, who had known Him from 
infancy. 

In general, the letter is a treatise on 
practical Christian conduct. It affirms that 
faith without works is dead, and it couches 
its moral teachings in proverbs and para- 
bles, after the Jewish manner. Obviously, 
such teaching is a vital matter to religion. 
It was greatly needed in apostolic times, 
and it is equally pertinent and important 
today. 

And there is no contradiction whatsoever 
between Paul’s emphasis on justification by 
faith, and James’ stress on works. The 
two are complementary aspects of full- 
orbed Christianity. They maintain that 
faith in Christ, without a corresponding 
character and conduct, is without value. 
It is a mockery of God, and a scandal be- 
fore men. 

The brief section printed for our study 
is taken from the first chapter of the letter 
(vs. 19-27). The preceding eighteen verses 
speak wisely of the trials of life. The 
writer tells us that they are sent to perfect 
the Christian character. Patiently endur- 
ed, they help us to achieve the crown of 
life promised to all that love God. 


Then, in the remainder of the first chap- 
ter, we are told how we should receive the 
word of God. First, as humble listeners, 
not as rash and bold speakers. It is bet- 
ter, someone has said, to approach God 
with an ear-trumpet, than with an orches- 
tra; and men, as well. “Be swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath” (vs. 19-21). 
Then, we are told that it is not enough to 
listen to the word of truth; we must trans- 
late it into action. “Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only, deceiving your 
own selves” (vs. 22-24). 

The writer next speaks of the blessing 
vouchsafed to one who patiently hears and 
ponders “the perfect law, the law of lib- 
erty,” and orders his life in accordance 
with its precepts and promises. “A doer of 
the work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed” (v. 25). Finally, the writer frames 
a famous definition of “pure religion and 
undefiled before our God and the Father.” 
It is this, “To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.” The rites 
and ceremonies of religion have no value 
at all, in the judgment of this eminent 
Jewish Christian, unless they help us “to 
bridle our tongue,” and practice brotherly 
love and unworldliness (vs. 26, 27). 


These sententious moral teachings re- 
quire no further commentary. Their prac- 
tical wisdom is self-evident. Each verse, 
almost, is a separate pearl. Together they 
form a necklace that should adorn the heart 
of every sincere Christian. Yet, how the 
reading of these sayings convicts us of sins 
of omission and commission. One and all, 
they reflect the Mind of the Master. 


Jesus, too, spoke solemn words about men 
who hear the word of God, and fail to do 
it. In His Sermon on the Mount, He liken- 
ed them to a foolish man, who built his 
house upon the sand. It fell, when the 
floods and the wind tested it, and great 
was the fall thereof (Matthew 7:24-27). 
Similarly, He fully shared James’ opinion 
of “pure religion and undefiled.” That was 
the trouble with the religion of the Phari- 
sees. It was external and formal, and, 
therefore, it was futile and worthless. They 
tithed mint and anise, cheap kitchen-herbs, 
but they neglected mercy and justice. It 
was from Jesus’ anointed lips, and from 
His life of sacrificial love, His brother 
James learned the nature of true religion. 

Ages before Christ, Micah had told Israel 
what the Lord requires of men: To do just- 
ly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God (Micah 6:8). But it still remains 


a counsel of perfection for all of us. When 
the lives of those who profess the name of 
Christ are filled with justice, mercy, and 
humility, we shall manifest His glory to 


men, and establish His Kingdom. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 


By the Rev. Charles E. Schaefer, D.D. 


Sept. 22: What Missionary Work Can Our 
Society Undertake? Rom. 15:1-7. 

It is understood that every local Chris 
tian Endeavor Society, being an integral 
part of a congregation and related to the 
Christian Endeavor movement in general, 
is interested in the work of Missions. It 
is of course vitally interested in the whole 
program of the Church and serves merely 
as a channel through which the life of the 
young people may more readily express 
itself. Since Missions are the beating heart 
of the Church’s life it is expected that 
the young people should take a part in that 
aspect of the activities of the Church. It 
is a great mistake for any local society 
to cut itself off from the general program 
of the Church and direct all its attention 
and effort only along one line of work. 
A unified program in a Church which en- 
lists the cooperation of all its organizations 
is essential for the highest efficiency of 
that congregation. Too many of our 
Church organizations are ends in them- 
selves and too often work at cross-pur- 
pose with the Church itself. 

In its missionary program a young 
people’s society must first of all seek to 
relate itself to missions in general. To 
become interested in merely a single phase 
thereof does not make for any deep or 
lasting interest in the work. Just as it 
is a mistake for a student in High Schoo] 
or in College to specialize on a single 
subject before a deep and broad founda- 
tion in all studies has been laid, so it is 
a mistake to specialize on one phase of 
missionary work before the whole field 
has been properly surveyed and a knowl- 
edge of missions in general has been ob- 
tained. To say that one is interested in 
one particular phase of mission work to the 
exclusion of the rest of the enterprise is 
really not to be interested at all. It is 
only when a proper understanding of the 
work of missions as a whole has been 
reached that one is ready to particularize. 
So the first step to be taken by your Soci- 
ety is to study the whole field, and then 
you can adopt one or more specific phases 
of the work as your specialty. 

There are a number of things which your 
Society might undertake to do. There 
is always some missionary work to be 
done right at your own door. There are 
conditions in your own community which 
need to be changed. It may be there are 
dens of vice and iniquity under the sha- 
dow of your own Church. It may be that 
the slum area in your city is right back 
of your Church. It may be that social 
conditions in your very midst are such that 
demand correction, There may be un- 
churched folks right around you, children 
that go to no Sunday School and grow up 
without religious training. Sometimes we 
see this need only afar off and are blind 
to it when it is right before our eyes. 
To win people for Christ and to better 
social conditions in one’s own community 
is one of the finest pieces of missionary 
work that one can undertake. 

Again, your Society might sponsor a mis- 
sion station at home or abroad. Many of 
our Churches were started by a group of 
young people who went into an unchurched 
community and organized a Sunday School 
or a congregation, and supported it until 
it was able to stand on its own feet. Why 
should not your Society adopt a mission 
Church somewhere and support it for a 
while? There could be an exchange of 
pastors especially during vacation, visits 
to the mission might be made, correspon- 
dence carried on, and thus vitally relate 
such work to your Society or congregation. 
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Pheological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S.,. Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 


post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
ree. 
te eatalogue or information address the 
President, 
REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Dffers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Seiences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 

Scholarships Available for Students 

for the Ministry 
JOHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,Sc.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address ¢ 


BOYD EDWARDS, DID2 Sl De ULeD: 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


There are other phases of missionary 
work which your Society might undertake. 
There are groups of foreign-speaking 
people who need help in their Church life. 
Why not assume responsibility for a Japan- 
ese mission in California, or for a Hun- 
garian Church, or for the education of an 
Indian boy or girl in our Indian School at 
Neillsville? 

The work of Home Missions include the 
building of mission Churehes. The Board 
of Home Missions solicits Funds of $500 
each to help this phase of the work. Why 
not undertake to raise such a Church- 
building Fund during the course of a year 
or two? The catechumens of the Reform- 
ed Church have several such Funds to 
their credit. Years ago our Church at 
Omaha was known as the Christian Endea- 
vor Mission, because our Young People’s 
Society supported the missionary there. 
It has now become self-supporting, but 
there are other missions that might now 
assume this name. The mission work in 
the foreign field also offers many oppor- 
tunities for the young people to render 
definite service. Literature is available 
at the headquarters of both Boards giving 
specific information regarding the work, 
from which the young people might make 
their choice. 
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440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


All of us were sad to learn of the sor- 
row that has recently befallen our General 
Synodical President, Mrs. F. W. Leich— 
the passing on of her life partner, Dr. F. 
William Leich, on Aug. 7 at the home of a 
daughter in Shelby, O. The Leichs had 
been vacationing on Lake Erie, when a 
heart attack on July 27 shortened the vaca- 
tion. A second heart attack caused his 
death after he had been removed to his 
daughter’s home in Ohio. Professor Leich 
had been a successful preacher of the 
Gospel, later a Professor in Central The- 
ological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, and re- 
cently a Professor in Eden Theological 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., of the 
merged Church. 

Many have learned to admire the poise 
and capability of Mrs. Leich as she led us 
so successfully through the sessions of the 
General Synodical Convention at Greens- 
burg and as she so capably guided the 
work of the General Synodical body the 
past three years. We pray that with the 
help of Almighty God and the sympathy 
of relatives and friends, she may be led 
bravely through this sorrow and may be 
enabled to continue to use her time and 
talents for the work of the Kingdom of 
God. The address of Mrs. Leich for the 
present continues to be Webster Groves, 
Mo. 


The Program for the Annual Convention 
of the W. M. S. of E. S. is shaping up 
most attractively. There is every indica- 
tion that this year’s sessions, to be held 
in First Church, Reed and Washington 
Sts., Reading, Pa., Sept. 24, 25 and 26, will 
be a source of great help and inspiration 
to every woman and girl who is privileged 
to attend. The Convention will open Tues- 
day evening at 5.30 Daylight Time with a 
Fellowship Dinner, to be followed by the 
observance of the Holy Communion. Morn- 
ing sessions open at 9 A. M., DAYLIGHT 
SAVING TIME. All delegates who have 
not already done so, are urged to return 
credential blanks and requests for enter- 
tainment AT ONCE. 


Miyagi Twice a Pioneer. The Miyagi 
Girls’ School of Sendai, Japan, will cele- 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. ‘ 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 

15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 

four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 

Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lfo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. ‘ 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 
snedical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


TENNENT COLLEGE OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Trains for a life-work of Christian service as pastor’s 
assistant, Church secretary, deaconess, home and 
foreign missionary. Highest standards. Minimum 
entrance requirement sixteen units. Four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Religious Educa- 
tion. Also, courses for college graduates, for 
ministers, and for ministers’ wives. Approved by 
Eastern Synod and General Synod. $400 pays a 
student’s college bills for a year. Scholarship 
loans and self-help. Write for catalog and applica- 
tion blank. 


President Clinton H. Gillingham, D. D. 
1122 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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brate its 50th anniversary in 1936, for it 
was in 1886 that the first two lady teach- 
ers, Miss Lizzie Poorbaugh, later Mrs. Cy- 
rus Cort, and Miss Mary Ault, better 
known to all of us as Mrs. Wm. E. Hoy, 
were sent to Japan, and they started the 
Girls’ School which has grown into Miyagi 
High School and College. In 1886 this 
School was the pioneer in giving High 
School education to girls in North Japan. 
Later, the government, the Buddhists and 
other non-Christian forees began to estab- 
lish High Schools and Miyagi High School 


had to meet strenuous competition and 
either improve greatly or cease to exist. 


Friends in America made these improve- 
ments possible and Miyagi High School 
was so improved as to gain, we hope, a 
permanent place able to compete with 
other High Schools in North Japan. 
Some 20 years ago, Miyagi College was 
started and again this was a pioneer move- 
ment to give a College education to the 
women of North Japan. Again later, non- 


Christian forces, especially the govern- 
ment, started many colleges for women 


and as these many non-Christian Colleges 
grow, Miyagi College must make great im- 
provements to keep up with these other 
institutions. But this need for improve- 
ment comes at this critical time when a 
40 per cent cut in appropriations had to 
be met because of the decreases in our 
Benevolent Giving in our American Chris- 
tian Churches. Too, the building of the 
long-promised Chapel-Auditorium, so much 
needed by the High School and College, 
was again postponed indefinitely. It is 
absolutely necessary to keep up to stan- 
dard in the number of teachers and also 
in standard equipment for the Department 
of Education of modern Japan, keeps a 
close check on all schools as to the meet- 
ing of certain requirements. 

All this year there has been the question 
in the minds of the teachers and friends 
of Miyagi—‘Can Miyagi College survive, 
or must the training of the women leaders 
or North Japan pass into the hands of 
Colleges in charge of non-Christians or 
anti-Christians?” 


The August meeting of the W. M. S. of 
Faith Church, York, Pa., was held Aug. 
21, at 2.30 P. M. in nearby Lincoln Park. 
During the program several ladies gave 
short talks and readings and Mrs. O. P. 
Schellhamer gave a Book Review of Thom- 
as Minehaus’ book “Boy and Girl Tramps 
of America.” A very interesting Bible 
question contest was in charge of Mrs. 
L. F. Maul and was much enjoyed, all the 
members taking part. A deliehtful Social 
Hour followed during which the members 
enjoyed their hox lunches. 


A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES FROM 
THF WORLD ALLIANCE FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH THE CHURCHES 


The International Council of the World 
Allianee for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, assembled at Cham- 
by, Montreux, Switzerland, Aug., 1935, 
feels constrained to issue to Christian 
Churches, their ministers and members, the 
following appeal. 

I. The troubles and dangers of the world 
today are a grave concern to the Church, 
both because it is bound in love to hu- 
manity and because the very fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion and 
morals are at stake. A secular and pagan 
spirit openly proclaims the egoism of the 
State dominated by national, party or 
class interests, as the highest standard, 
determining what is right and just. The 
Chureh must be true to its calling and 
therefore it must enter much more de- 
cisively than hitherto into a fight for 
bringing the ideals of our faith to bear 
upon the affairs of public life. This is a 
common conflict, in which Christians in 
all lands must ‘unite, trying to reach a 
common eoneception of our duty in this 
hour of crisis. 
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“An pee contribution to GSTs thought.” 


Christan Century 


CHRIST’S ALTERNATIVE TO 


COMMUNISM 


By E. STANLEY JONES 


Author of “The Christ of the Indian Road,” etc 


@ “A devout Christian discusses Soviet 
Russia not only without bitterness or 
fear, but with understanding, sympathy, 
and warm appreciation.”—Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, in New York “Herald- 


Tribune.” 


® “A remarkable book, a stimulating, 
challenging disturbing  book.’—Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy, in “Intercollegian.” 


@ ‘By all means buy it. It is the type 
of book that ought to be within easy 
reach.”—Social Progress. 

H@ “A splendid, inspiring, and thought- 
provoking discussion.”—T'he Living 
Church. 

@ “Once again E. Stanley Jones proves 
himself in the forefront of Christian 


thinking.” —Zion’s Herald. 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


‘“‘Knlarge the Place of Thy Tent’’ 
THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Has been like a tent to thousands of ministers of the Gospel. 


It has given 


them protection from the necessary and often sudden changes of circumstances, 
and brought them into helpful relations to one another. 


The management believes that with our present facilities a still larger number 


could be sheltered. Those inside could make their protection more adequate. 


More holders of life insurance policies, and increased insurance for present 


members is the object of a Forward Movement in this well established Fund. 


Please send word of your cooperation to the Home Office 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1805-1807 Walnut 


MatTTHEW J. HyNDMAN, President. 


HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. 
Complete relief only $1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else 
to buy. Over 40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER 
INHALERS sold Jast year alone. Mail $1.00 today 
for full season’s relief to THE DANDEB CO., 252 
HENNEPIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN- 
NESOTA, or write for Free Booklet. 


II. Against the glorification of the State 
as the supreme authority, the first Com- 
mandment must remain the absolute rule 
of Christians. Loyalty to the State as an 
instrument for justice is a divine injunc- 
tion. But Right is above the State, not 
the State above Right; therefore the State 
must respect the rights both of individ- 
uals and of other States. It is only fair 
that the Churches should make it clear 
that Christians must always obey God 
rather than man, so that, wherever a State 
makes claims which the Christian con- 
science feels to be against divine law, 
Christians must refuse to follow or to co- 
operate. This may involve grave suffer- 
ing, arising from the reaction of the State 
and excited popular feelings, as well as 
inner conflicts between obedience to God 
and what may seem to be patriotie duty. 
But ultimately obedience to God is true 
patriotism, because what is contrary to 
the laws of God will always in the long 
run prove to be a curse to the State and 
not a blessing. 


III. It is especially urgent to combat 
the tendencies making for war. The terri- 
ble lessons of the World War should not 
be allowed to be forgotten. In spite of 
the fact that, like other great calamities, 
it ealled forth personal heroism, sacrifice, 
comradeship, solidarity, nevertheless it 


Minister’s Son Invents 


Invisible Ear Drum 


The Invisible Ear Drum invented by A. O. 
Leonard, a son of the late Rev. A. B. 
Leonard, D. D., for many years secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for his own relief 
from extreme deafness and head noises, has 
so greatly improved his hearing that he can 
join in any ordinary conversation, go to the 
theatre and hear without difficulty. Inex- 
pensive and has proven a blessing to many 


people. Write for booklet to A. O. Leonard, 
Inc., Suite 62, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


was an unparalleled instrument for de- 
struction, creating millions of victims, 
killed, maimed, mentally broken, bereaved, 
filling the minds of men with hatred and 
lies, destroying sexual purity and family 
life, in many cases turning religious faith 
into despair or cynical indifference—not 
to speak of the immense material losses 
and the confustion of economic life. A fu- 
ture war would be much more cruel. And 
stil. men dare to play with such an idea 
as this. Solemn pledges not to use war 
as an instrument for settling international 
difficulties seem to be neglected; re-arma- 
ment in many countries has taken the 
place of promised disarmament. The 
masses detest war, but are often paralyzed 
by what to many seems an inevitable 
destiny. The Christian Churches cannot 
remain silent in this hour of danger. We 
sympathize with the efforts of statesmen 
who seek to preserve peace, but the achiev- 
ed results are mostly precarious and can 
be questioned tomorrow. A new founda- 
tion must: be laid through a firm determin- 
ation to hanish war by promoting arbitra- 
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tion and general disarmament, by engen- 
dering respect for treaties and by strength- 
ening and making more effective the 
League of Nations. Only in such ways 
can just grievances really be removed, 
while a victorious war will always cause 
a reaction. Many Churches and individual 
Christians have already solemnly declared 
that they wall not countenance any war 
when their State has declined a bona-fide 
offer of arbitration. Further steps in this 
direction may become necessary 

IV. The deepest need is a new will, 
whose source Christians will always find in 
God. But we have only a right to protest 
against a secular and pagan spirit, if we 


are ourselves willing to be true followers 
of Christ. All that is noble in modern na- 
tional and social movements should be 
taken as a challenge to repentance and 
renewal, The strong feeling of solidarity 
in class or nation, which has actually lift- 
ed millions out of a petty individualism 
into a larger life, but which at the same 
time has constantly eneroached upon the 


freedom of others, should stimulate us to 
realize the Church Universal as an inspir- 
ing reality, binding men and women of all 
nations and races together in common love 
and loyalty to the same Master. And as 
individuals we must enter more deeply 
into the peace of God through His grace 
in Christ pardoning sins and changing 
lives, 

We therefore call upon the Churches to 
support in the spirit of love the work for 
justice and peace through word and ae- 
tion, and above all through prayer to Al- 
inighty God, that He may guide the lead- 
ers of the nations in their tremendous re- 
sponsibility, so that they may see the right 
and in the light of this vision act cour- 
ageously. 

May the Spirit of God teach us to pray 
more faithfully: 


“Our Father, which art in heaven: 

Hallowed be Thy name: 

Thy Kingdom come: 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” 
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Soviet Russia Aug. 27 firmly declined to 
accept the sharp protest of the United 
States against activities of the Communist 
Internationale. It denies any responsibil- 
ity for the actions of that organization. 
Similar replies were sent to the representa- 
tions of Great Britain, Italy and Latvia. 
These countries had also sent protests to 
Russia in regard to the Communist actiy- 
ity. 

The Department of Justice announced 
Aug. 27 that it had failed after exhaustive 
investigation to find enough evidence 
against former Mayor James J. Walker of 
New York to justify criminal prosecution 
under the income tax laws. He has lived 
abroad three years. 

Supreme Court tests of the constitution- 
ality of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, two 
principal pillars of the New Deal, were 
demanded Aug. 27 in briefs deposited with 
the court. The Alabama Power Stock- 
holders challenge the Tennessee Valley 
project on many grounds. The Govern- 
ment seeks to overturn the ruling in the 
recent case of the Hoosaae Mills Corpora- 
tion when the Cireuit Court found the 
processing taxes illegal. More than 1000 
lawsuits involving such taxes are pending. 
The briefs will bring to a final issue the 
legal battles in which the recovery pro- 
gram has been attacked and defended and 
in which the Supreme Court will be the 
final umpire. 

In a vigorous attack upon Nazi Ger- 
many before the World Zionist Congress, 
Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise of New York, said 
at Lucerne, Switzerland, Aug. 27, that 
“Germany, which banishes the Jew, must 
be banished by civilization.” 

President Roosevelt broke all nomina- 
tion records during the session of Con- 
gress just closed. Of 14,998 names sub- 
mitted, 72 were rejected. 

Childe Hassam, 75, internationally recog- 
nized as one of the great painters of Amer- 
ica, died at East Hampton, L. I., Aug. 27. 

During 1934 a total of 24,933,403 autos 
were listed in the Nation according to a 
tabulation made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

The Ethiopian Minister at Cairo inform- 
ed Emperor Haile Selassie Aug. 28 that 
5000 Egyptians (Moslems as well as Copts) 
were ready to form a foreign legion to 
fight against Italy. 

Queen Astrid of the Belgians was almost 
instantly killed Aug. 30 and King Leopold 
slightly injured when the motor car he was 


a 


driving left the road, hit two trees and 
careened into Lake Lucerne near Lucerne, 
Switzerland, where they were spending 
their vacation. The chauffeur also was in- 
jured. The Queen was 29 and was married 
nine years ago. The King is 33. She 
leaves three children. The Queen was the 
daughter of Prince Charles and Princess 
Ingeborg, of Sweden. The Swedish court 
has gone in mourning for a month. Queen 
Astrid, by her beautiful character, had 
won the deepest respect and affection of 
the Belgians. Her body was laid to rest 
Sept. 3, in a royal crypt at Laeken. The 
funeral was held in the eleventh-century 
Cathedral of Saint Gudule. The Queen 
became a Catholic after her marriage. 


King George and Queen Mary have an- 
nounced the engagement of their third son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, to Lady Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Seott. She is 34 and a 
noted artist and sportswoman. The Duke 
is 35. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull and 
other officials sent messages of sympathy 
to various Belgian personalities on the 
death of Queen Astrid. 


President Roosevelt Aug. 30 signed the 
Guffey Coal Bill, which in effect estab- 
lishes a separate NRA for the bituminous 
coal industry. The immediate effect is 
expected to be the cancellation of further 
threats of a strike in the bituminous coal 
fields. 


Benjamin O. Howard of Chieago won 
the air race Aug. 30 for the Bendix Trophy 
which was the opening feature of the na- 
tional air races in Cleveland. He made 
the distance from Burbank, Cal., to Cleve- 
land in 8 hrs. 33 min. 16.3 seconds. He 
beat Colonel Roscoe Turner by 23.5 sec- 
onds. The race was marked by one tra- 
gedy, Cecil A. Allen crashed to his death 
within a few minutes of his take-off. Miss 
Amelia Earhart was one of the five com- 
pleting the dash. 


An evergreen tree as a memorial to Will 
Rogers will be planted by the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter of Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America, in the 
George Washington Forest, near the port 
of Haifa, Palestine. This Forest was start- 
ed by the Jewish National Fund in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of the first American President. 

Mrs. Anna Wilmarth Ickes, wife of Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
was killed Aug. 31 in an automobile acci- 
dent at Velarde, N. M. Three compan- 
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ions in the car with Mrs. Ickes were seri- 
ously injured; one dying later. 

After signing important measures pass- 
ed by Congress, President Roosevelt left 
Washington, Aug. 31, for a rest at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., prior to a trip to the Pacifie 
Coast. 

Miss Natalie Sumner Lincoln, a widely 
known writer of detective stories and for 
the last 20 years editor of “The Daughters 
of the American Revolution Magazine,” 
died at Washington, Aug. 31. She was 54 
years old. 

Lawrence Cramer was inaugurated as 
the second civilian Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, Aug. 31. Pg 

In his speech opening the Mexican Con- 
gress Sept. 1 President Lazaro Cardenas 
proclaimed the government’s decision to 
give women workers equal rights with men 
in voting. 

The 1935 east-bound trans-Atlantie pas- 
senger business has been the largest the 
American shipping industry has handled 
since 1929, the United States Shipping 
Board Bureau announced Sept. 1. 

A law giving every citizen equal rights 
in amusements places, hotels, restaurants 
and stores, no matter what his color, race 
or creed, went into effect in Pennsylvania 
Sept. 1. j 

One person was slain and 22 shot at 
Pelzer, S. C., Sept. 2, when cotton mill 
workers attempted to work at their tasks 
in picketed plants of the Pelzer Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Japan, through Ambassador Tamekichi 
Ota, formally protested to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, Sept. 2, against the propaganda 4 
activities of the Communist Internationale. 

William Green, president. of the Amer- — 
ican Federation of Labor, declared Sept. > 
2 that labor insists upon adoption of the 
30-hour work week. s 

The last of the war loans (Fourth Lib- ’ 


15. 234% Bonds or 1%% Notes are GE 
fered in exchange. Bee 

Motor casualties throughout the United 
States totaled 194 dead and 200 seriously 


Eden Theological Seminary will open its 
86th year, Wednesday morning, September iy 
18. ns 

A deep sense of loss will be felt in the 
opening of the year on account of the 
departure of Dr. Leich. His personal 
presence and fellowship were always treas- 
ured and his service was efficient to the 
last degree. He was a worthy and valu- 
able representative of the former Central — 
Theological Seminary in the present — 
merged Eden Theological Seminary. His 
clear-cut, broadminded and systematic pre- | 
sentation of theology will be remembered 
with deep appreciation by all who stu 
and labored with him. He was held in hi 
regard not only in this country, but a 
in Europe. It will be remembered that 
several years ago the Reformed Church 
College and Divinity School at Sarospatak, 
Hungary, conferred upon him the distinc 
tion of Honorary Professor in that historic — 
Divinity School which had its beginning 
over 400 years ago, when the Protesta 
Reformation was in its infancy. This y 
an honor worthily bestowed upon a gr 
representative of the Reformed Church 
the United States. y i 

It is remarkable that within eight 
months three of the professors of | 
former Central Theological Seminary wi r 
called to their eternal home. They 
Dr. Edward Herbruck, December 8, 
Dr. Alvin §. Zerbe, March 22, 193 
Frederick William Leich, August 7, | 
They were great men of God who r 
notable Kingdom service as teachers 
preachers, true ministers of Christ. 


